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that of persevering in the work I had un- 
dertaken ; and embracing every fair oppor- 
tunity, that offered, to forward my general 
design. Ap4 Although, through the means 
of that assistance which I asked for, in vain, 
I might have finished my Survey, in a 
shorter tim«, \% M doobtfu], whether tha 
in£E>i:m4tioi»i thereby collected, would have; 
heea equally useful* as that whith has been^ 
furnished, ip a more inc;ii>ehtal manner t 
f<^, in th»t, c^se, two of the three main, 
branches of rurpl knowledge would, pro- 
bably, have been omitted, or slightly touch- 
ed £m»* ; .,'■'-: 

The MEANS of INFORMATION, by which 
the materials of the present Volumes have 
been collecteds appearing^ at the beads of 
die respective districts, it is unnecessary 
to enumerate them> here* 



♦ See as before. 
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milate the whole (saving such retj^nch-- 
ments and corrections, as twenty yeai^ ex^ 
perience has enabled me to make) under an 
arrangement, similar to that adopted, in 
publishing the inf(»rmati(»i, which has riseik 
from my own practice, in the several de- 
partments, abovementioned ; and to print 
them, separately, in two volumes ; to corre*- 
spond with these and the other volumes 
which I have published : thus reducing the 
several volumes to the same plan ; and, in 
effect, uniting them in one Work. 
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THE 



SOUTHERN COUNTIES 



OF 



I ' i 



ENGVAND. 



The part of the rsland, to which I 
assign this name, is iiidiuded between the 
Thames and the English Channel, and be- 
tween the West of England and the Bri- 
tish Sea ; comprising the counties of Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, and part of 
Wiltshire, 

It is distinguished by its chalky heights, 
of which no inconsiderable part of it is 
formed. It contains, however, a variety of 
soils, and breaks intp some well defined 
NATURAL DISTRICTS, which will require to 
be separately described ; and contains some 
AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS, that are entitled ' 
to minute examination. 

VOL. L B 
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a THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES, &e. 

The particular parts, of which I propose 
to speak, are the foll^'w^ng : 

The District of Maidstone. 
' ' pFhe Weald of I^ot* ^ , ^ 
' Romney Mafsh; '' • ' 
The Dbtrict of Canterbury. 
The Isle of Thgnet. 
The Valley of Farnham. 
The Heaths of Surrey, ,&c. 
The Weald of 4uissex. s 
The District of Petworth. 
The Sea Coast of. Sussex. 
. The.Isfe of Wight. 
. TheChallcHais. . 
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DISTRICT 



OF 



MAIDSTONE. 



BEFORE I enter upon a description of 
this fertile district^ and its rural manage-* 
ment/ it will be proper to mention the 
means by which I am enabled to execute 
the undertaking. 

Kent, having long been celelxated for the 
variety arid excellence of its husbandry5 and 
the neighbourhood of Maidstone compris* 
ing the various branches of its culture, 
whether of grain, fruit, or. hops, I made 
an effort to obtain knowledge of such high 
e^iniation, and which was essentially ner 
cessary to the completion of my plan. 

In 1790, 1 speiit^three months, in West 
Kent ; namely the ihoiiths di Augui^, Sep- 
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4 THE DISTRICT 

tember^ and October ; and, having no other 
object in view, than that of making myself 
master of its rural practices, I had sufficient 
time to gain what was most material to my 
purpose. Finding, however, in the rough 
draught of the following account, that some 
blanks required to be filled up, I returned 
to the district, in October last, in order to 
collect the required materials. 

THE SITUATION of this district is be- 
tween the eastern division of the Chalk 
Hills, and the Weald of Kent ; the line of 
separation from the last, being chiefly a nar- 
row ridge of hill, which has been rendered 
reimarkable by modern encampments; Coxi- 
heath occupying a principal part of it. 

Tq the east, this favored district is closed, 
by a south-eastern direction of the Chalk 
Hills pointing toward the ridge just men- 
tioned, and by a barren sandy flat which 
fills the contracted space between them ; 
except such part as is occupied by the nar- 
row, but fertile, valley of the Len, which 
shoots some few miles eastward from the 
main body of the distript. 

The western boundary is less definite. 
The fertile lands, ^iJiat properly form the 
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district^ accompany the Medway to Tun- 
bridge, and spread with its branched, in dif* 
ferent directions ; consequently, include the 
rich flat (below Tunbridge) which is form- 
ed by their junction, and which opens, to 
the south, into the .Weald of Kent: 

The OUTLINE of the district is ren- 
dered altogether irregular, by a mass of hill, 
(whose summit is occupied by Wrotham 
Heath, with Teston and other commons) 
being thrown in, from its north-western 
confines, so as to reach its very center, 
and separate, in some degree, the fertile 
lands of Mailing, from those last mentioned. 
The winding banks of the Medway form 
the natural bond between them ; and the 
largest and most valuable part of the dis- 
trict. 

The EXTENT of so irregular a field 
would be difficult to ascertain, with exact- 
ness. It ranks, in size, with the Vale op 
Taunton.* Its more fertile lands may be 
laid at a hurtdred square miles. 

The ELEVATION of these lands,; with 
respect to the sea, is small • The tide 

* Sec the West of England. 
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6 THE DISTRICT 

ilows to Maidstone,* and the Medway i» 
no where rapid; and although its broad 
banks rise considerably from its bed, the prin- 
cipal part of the more fertile lands lie low. 
Nevertheless, in some places, they rise to 
what is properly called uplands. But the 
richest c^ them are of the middle <j bound 
plass. What is very remarkable of a rich 
valley, it has no marshes, meadows, ot other 
WATERFORMED LANDS ; cxcept a Small flat 
, below Aylesford ;-f and except the head or 
crown of what might be termed the main 
stem of the river, where the principal 
branches unite ; and, there, the flatness of 
the surface, and the nature of the subsoil, 
render it probable, that, at some early pe- 
riod, the space which those low flat lands 
now fill was occupied by water. 

The comparative elevation of the district, 
with respect to the adjacent country, is 
low. The Coxheath and Wrotham hills 

* Before the navigation lode was formed, at Maid- 
stone, the tide flowed a few miles above the town ; 
which is happily situated ; on a fertile soil, an^ within 
the reach of the tide. 

t The larger flat, below Snodland, is not considered 
as being within the limits of the district under view. 
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overlook it ; and these are oyartppped by 
.the chalk down». 

SURFACE. What is said, above, may 
convey a general idea of the irr^ularky 
and unevenness of the surface, whicjti cha- 
racterize this district. And, vrhen examin* 
^, in detaiU minor inequalities are found;: 
especially on its southern banks ; where^ 
in niariy parts, th». surface is^broken, to a 
degree of ruggeiiness^ it^to dells and irregii- 
lar hollows; in the wiay in whiqli the sur- 
faces of stoney ;subs(ti:HM;tures ai^ frequei^tly 
diversified* i 

The CLIMATURE of the: district of 
Maidstone is less f(}rward» than* .might be 
expected, from its situaticm,*'r^l^her we 
yiew it With regard to lajtitud* ,(51* ^5') 
elevajtioo, or substtoctwe- In-. ^790 (^n 
prdi|iary;year) wheat haryef^-qo«9Rienced 
the latter end oft the first week to August. 

A proof of the mildness of th^:^ $t|itumn of 
thatj^ar, in the climWure of .this district, 
>vas,Qb$erv^le in %\\^ blowing Qfj^h^.primh 
PQ$e. Qnthe-aSthof October, there/ysrere 
thiijk beds .of this pjant, in full, blow; 
especially on the rubbi4) of n^lected stone 
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« THE DISTRICT 

The only RIVER is the Medwa y ; whose 

waters,— except what rise above Tunbridge^ 

and es^cept what are collected in the Weald, 

r— are chiefly furnished by this district, and 

its marginal banks. 

- The SOILS are various. That of the 
•best hop and orchard grounds, in the neigh* 
bourhood of Maidstone, is of a peculiar na^*^ 
-lure, a dark-colored, closely textured,clayey 
ioam, or free working clay, of different 
depths. It is termed ^* Coomb*" The next 
is a deep rich ^' Loam^'' of a still freer tex- 
ture. This is mostly mixed with stones c^ 
tlifierent kinds : some of them of a calcare* 
ous nature; In some places, the stones pre- 
tlom^inate so as almost to hide the soil. In 
this case, they are moistly non-calcareous; 
and such soil is termed ''Storteshatter;"-^ 
an apprc^riate name; the stones of which it 
is composed appearing to be the fragments 
of ishattered rocks. 

^ The east end of the Coxheath hills, and 
the sdUthern bimjks of the valley of the Len, 
are covered with a pak-colored retentive 
clayey loam, — a woodland soil : while, in 
the fldt, between ^ii'and the fe^t of the 
Chalk Hills, a sheer isand is prevalent ; yet. 
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adjoining to the better soils df the Environs 
of Maidstone, even these sands are fertile,-^ 
by nature or culture. 

The flat lands» at the west end of the 
district^ are of a silty nature ; a fine pale^ 
colored sand ; which> when resting on an 
absorbent bajse, is of extraordinary fertility. 

The SUBSOILS, of these vale fends, are 
various, as the soils. That of the best land 
is ternied " Rock ;"— is of a stohey nature, 
and mostly of a calcareous quality ; as will 
be shown, in speaking of fossil produc- 
tions, '. 

The cool fends, in the s6uth«^astern parts 
of the district, generally lie, I believe, on 
a brown, or rust-colcM?ed earthT-provinci- 
illy, '' Pinnock,".or '^ red Pirt ;" — -appft«r 
rently of a chalybeate;nat|ire. The sandy 
soils of the east end have a deep white asmd 
for their base. The best of the silt, or fine 
sand, of the west; end, have a gravdly; the 
weaker part of these fends, a sandy sub^ 
soil. 

On th0 whole, the soils and substrata Of 
this district show that it is composed of a 
mixture of mateHalfe, of various origin, 
thrown together, in the most irregular man 
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ner, anft that the fertility of the Better parts 
is (iiiefly owing to the depth of their sur* 
face mold, and to the absarbenc^, as Veil 
as the cilcardonty »^ of their substrata. Their 
several degreies of fertility will best appear^ 
in speaking! of the crops they produce. 

FOSSIL PRODUCTIONS. The banks 
of the Med way ar^ scooped, in a remark^ 
able manner, into istoNE quarries: many 
of them old, and disused: some of them 
now in work. 

This is the nearest stone country into 
which water carriage can penetrate, from 
the metropolis. ' The stone edifices of an- 
cient London ^ere proba:bly built with 
materials from the banks of the Med way .^ 
Modem London, I believe, was diiefly paved 
with Kentish, rag, (or with large pebbles 
gathered on the sea i^iores) before the stones 
of Scotland came into use. There b a re-^ 
nurkable valley or dell, above Maidstone, 
called the Drans, which has much the ap^ 
pearance .of being artificial. The base is 
fttt, as if formed by art, and the sides steep 

♦ The basement of that part of Westminster Abbey, 
which fronts Palace Yard, is demonstrably from those 
quarries ; as will presently be shoWn. 
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and rugged ; and theupper end has still tnore 

the appearance of a neglepted quarry. At . 

Allington, below Maidstone, tlie neglected 

quarries teke up an extent of sur&ce. These 

are the^ lowest, with respect to situation on 

the riverj of any I have observed on the { 

Med way : they are, of course,the nearest the , ji 

Thames; and were probably iirst cleared t; 

from the more valuable stones. \ 

The most considerable quarries, now in \ 

work, I believe, are those of Farleigh, and |j 

that of Fant. These I examined ; and from 
the latter* more particularly,took specimens. 

In each of these quarries are seen blocks 
of stones, of diffiarent kinds, and of every 
shape ^nd dimeni^ons ; separated' by seams, 
and large irn^ular masses of earth, of dif- 
ferent qualities: among the rest, brick earth 
of the first . quality. In some places^ the 
Mones are buried several feet, under these 
^earthy materials; in others/the rock rises 
to the surface. After this, the quarrymen 
worm, their way ; following itj with irre- 
gular wmdings; leaving behind them re- 
fuse, in griBater {quantity^ than the useful 
materials they raise. 

The stoney substances are of two very 
distinct kindE: thetoi!)ie har4> and of a strong 
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contexture, provincially ^* Rao/' or ^^ Kent- 
ish Rag/* — ^the other a soft ci;uinbly tex- 
ture, — ^provincially ^'Hassock/' The first is 
separate4,by the quarry men, into two sorts ; 
—common rag, and ** Corkstone \* the 
last being their principal object; and in 
searching for it, the immense works, under 
.notice, have doubtless been prosecuted. 
These three species of fossils require to be 
viewed separately. 

Corkstone. This, in general appearance^ 
resembles the strong grey limestones, which 
are found in various parts of England. But, 
examined under a glass, its fracture and 
contexture bear tbe characters of the De- 
vonshire marbles ; except that the grain of 
the corkstone is somewhat coarser. In color 
too, it differs frcwn the Devonshire marbles ; 
resembling more the Yorkshire limestones. 

By three separate experiments, with spe- 
cimens taken from different quarries, one 
hundred grains, dissolved in dilute marine 
Mcidy yield nearly eightyeight grains of cal- 
careous earth ; affording somewhat more 
than twelve grains of indissoluble matter ; 
^a brown earthy powder ; with a few white, 
crystalline particles. - 

Its uses. At present, this stoneis sent in 
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considerable quantities, to the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis ; where it is burnt 
into lime, for the use of sugar bakers; who 
chiefly, I understand, use lime, burnt from 
this material.* 

Corkstone-f is likewise used, at present, 
as a building material; and, particularly, 
in pedestals,- for the posts of cattle sheds, 
and other farm offices. It is hewn with 
stonemasons' axes, and works with tole- 
rable freedom. 

It is with this stone the part of West- 
minster Abbey, mentioned in a note afore- 
going, has been )built. In color, grain, 
and composition, the materials of this an- 
cient structure agree, perfectly^ with the 
corkstone, now raised, in the district of 
Maidstone. A small fresh-broken frag- 

• Since writing the above, I have been informed, 
that they have lately found a stone, on the coast of 
Sussex, whi(!:h answers their purpose, and is raised at 
a less expence. 

Why do SUGAR bakers prefer stone lime to 
CHALK lime ? The different qualities of limes (for they 
pretty evidently possess different qualiticjs) form a sub- 
ject which is entitled to the Husbandman's attemidn. 

t Q. A corruption of caulkstoneF See Norfolk 
Provincialisms. 
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ment of theformer being placed in a hollow^ 
or indenture^ of a piece of the latter, not 
only lay undistinguished, by the naked eye, 
but was equally indetectable by a strong) 
^ magnifier, moved slowly over their sur- 
faces. And, by analysis, their identity is 
equally proved. : 

In this case, it appears t6 have been dress* 
ed smooth ; and the surface still remains 
with little alteration; having stood the at-, 
tack of time, with great firmness ;. it being, 
even now, difficult to detelct a loosened 
^linter for a specimen. 
. Common Rag . This Iterm Js indefinite ; 
kicludii^ evei^y species of stone, whidi rbes 
in these quarries, and which is neither cork- 
stone nor hassock. Nevertheless the '* true 
Kentish Rag," pure and unmixed with the 
other two species, is a distinct fossil ; bearing 
characters, different from any other, I have 
examined. 

In general appearance y however, even the 
purest specimens have some resemblance 
to the corkstone ; except that the color of 
the specimens I collected, inclines more to 
a red, or liver color. But, under a glass, 
the grain is finer, and the fracture more 
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The uses, to which the common ragstone 
IS puty at present, are few. Some of the 
most regular, best faced stones, may be 
thrown aside for paving materials ; but, in 
general, the larger pieces are sent, by 
water, to Romney Marsh (for a purpose 
>vbich will be mentioned in that district ;) 
^nd the smaller, towards Tunbridge, as a 
road material. 

Hassock. The general appearance of this 
lincommon fossil, to the naked eye, is that 
of a soft white sand stone ; and its fracture 
is the same. Under a glass, its grain is fine, 
its conteicture uniform, and so thickly in* 
terspersed, with minute seedlike granules, 
of a blaqk or dark color, as to give it a 
grey appearance. One piece bears the 
evident impre^ion of a shell. Its texture 
^t i$ loose and brittle; crumbling easily be- 

tween the fingers, into a coarse, sand-like 
powder. 

By the marine acid, an hundred grains, 
of one specimen, yielded seventy, of another 
seventy two grains of calcareous matter. 
The residue was fine sand; in which the 
minute. granule^ noticed, remained, appa- 
rently, unaltered ; except that their color 
had become less bright, or glossy. 
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ti THE DISTRICT 

i .appearances are to me the more remark^ 

^ , able ; asy in the various stones, I have exa- 

mined and dissolved, I never met with 
them ; except in this district. 

The hassock has been passed through a 
lime kiln, by way of experiment, to prove 
•its quality, as a limestone ; but without sue- 
j^ , cess : it did not fall, as lime ! nor does it 

I ^all down, or dissolve wholly, in dilute 

|: marine acid ; notwithstanding it is, almost 

I wholly calcareous ! It effervesces strongly, 

1^' on the first immersion ; but does not break 

j;! down, entirely, like other fossils of ^ual 

I ; calcareosity : and this, notwithstanding its 

^ looseness of texture. 

■l; its only use, in agriculture, appears to be 

|, in the state of rubble ; as a subsoil. And, 

in this capacity, it is probably of singular 
value ; not for sainfoin only ; but far o^her 
crops. For being of a loose friable texture, 
the fibrils of plants may the more easily find 
admission ; and, being chiefly calcareous, it 
is singularly adapted tp the nourishment 
of the numerous tribe of cultivated plants, 
which affect absorbent, calcareous substrata. 
\ FuLXSH^s Earth is another fossil pro* 
duction of this district. In 1790, there was 
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» THE DISTRICT / 

The: ROADS are- moidy of stone ; and 
are much abdve itiediocrity i with kitelli-^ 
geht guide pdsts,^ in lingular abundance* 
That rbetwtea Maidetoh^. and Wrachain/ 
was, in 1 790, one of th^ be6t stcme rolnfa^ 
I hiitye trtoreUed: well formed, ahd. Well 

Thd IIBDQ13 OF LA{iiB9, as well ra3 tbe. 

BBU&HWOQb^ on' the SIDBS D£HdRS]lFATH^;i 

and 'FOOT; jpatmst/ ate singularly well at-^ 
tended to/ifere. It is not tmdsiml to 8ee< 
t^;laCti^r^; in pai^sing thr^)Ugh.woodd luid 
cDppioe' groundi$, or windihg through the 
wj^ boi^ders :of hedgerows^ arched o^er ^ by 
thjettall^grown sapplin^s, whose heads haw 
risen above the reablv of the pruning hodc; 
OTflb^v^thehe^fofthfepfetefefager. Evten 
w4ggon! waysr throi^ w<><^ ^^ opened 
iaaidmiW isannear. r> i . . 

in These attentioiis give a nelti^ss .to the 
face of a country, and great accomtnodatioii: 
tftA:t«ivelfer i ^fididttbe Jdme tihie, pre- 
vaotja; waste of khd;; as well as give 
gyreater. efficacy 'to .the fences, andflilness 
to; the junderwood^;: .beskt^ saving, the load^ 
of! coflTQ jifHUssing through, in harvest. Mpre^ 
over, a VKfl|fgon way; bridle road> or foot 
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more intimately, with the inclosed kxi^S. 
Barming Heath, a well soiled ornimon pas- 
ture of some extent^ and lying nearly in a 
state of waste, being overrun with rubbish, 
is the most considerable. 

PRESENT PRODUCE. In the environs 
of Maidstone and Mailings and for several 
miles lip the valley of the Medway,^ above 
I Maidstone, half the country appears to the 

i eye, in a general view of it, to be occupied 

j by flop GliouNDs, and ORfcHARDS ; and, in 

! reality, they' occupy na inconsiderable part 

I of it. Arable crops> however, cover the 

greater space of ground. Wood, if we 
rectcon the wide woody borders of hedge- 
rows^ take up no small share of the Iand£( 
of the district : one wood, that of East 
MaHing^ is near three miles in extent : andj^ 
in the southeastern quarter, the quantity of 
woodland is considerable. Permanent grass 
LAND, — perennial herbage,— is, by far, the 
least considerable of its present produc- 
tions. 

APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTRY. 
After the sketch, that is here offered, of the 
natural features, and present productions, 
o( the district, its appearance, in the light 
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04 THE I>fSTWPTt.*c. 

KenttwHh th^ Ua^s pf ThwijBlt 9iMi Sbopey, 
the cc^.t and rising gpomnl* cl' EflKK^the 
difiereift bends and r^chesiqf the ThameOj 
Rochester ^d its rif^h frnkons, md the 
conflux of the M^way: with the estuary of 
the Thamest are ^re^d, ap a inapf ii»»^ 
di^tl^ly^ under the eye. From these heightPt 
* (situated in the center of the county) and 
within the corapasip of a, few miles^ almost 
every thing that is rich and heautifMl, in 
Kenty (except the nipre imm^ate envi- 
rons of. the Metropolis) may be brpught 
within view. 
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RURAL ECONOMY 

OF 

THIS DISTRICT. 

. 1 1 1 1 1 

PIVISIOM.THEfI{lST> 

ESTATES 

AKD THEIR 

MAjNAGEMPNT. 

Prefatory Remark, 

TO gain full information, on this Inranch 
of the rural science, it is requisite to take 
some s^ctive part in th^ management of 
landed property, or to have a free com- 
munipation with proprietors or managers. 
My loss oi" these meahs of information, in 
the district ynder view, is the less, as it is 
the HUSBANDRY of Keut which is estipnaWe, 
rather than any superiority it claims, in ^i 

the managdnieni of estates. | 
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LANDED PROPERTY is here much 
divided. The ancient law of descent, which 
the brave inhabitants* ofthii^ quarter of the 
realm, secured from the ravages of the Con- 
queror, serves, in soiiie measure, to coun^ 
teract the inordinate acQumulation of pro« 
perty. By the law of gavelkind, *< the 
lands descend, not to the efldest, youngest» 
or any one son only, but to all the sons to^ 
gather ; which was^ indeed^ anciently the 
more usual course of descent all over Eng-^ 
land/'* 

Nevertheless, the district of Maidstone 
contains landed estates of considerable size; 
and is therefore good evidence to show, 
that, notwithstanding the law of Gavelkind 
is capable of multiplying landed proprietors, 
and of produc?ing that most valuable order 
of men, any country can possess— men who 
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occupy their own estates^ and who are at once 
best calculated to defend, and cultivate, their 
country, — ^yet it does not obstruct the ac- 
cumulation of property, so much, as to 
prevent the distinctions in society, which 
appear to be necessary to the lasting wel- 
fare of a nation ; and the suppression of 
this ancient law may well be considered, as 
the greatest evil, which the Norman Con- 
quest entailed on this country.^ 



2. 



TENANTING ESTATES. 

The SPECIES of TENANCY, most 
prevalent at present^ is that of the tenants 
holding their farms at will, or from year 

• Whether any of the larger estates of the district 
are, or are not, disgavelledj I had no opportunity of 
ascertaining. Supposing that the whole of them are, 
still the utility .oC^e Gavelkind tenure remains evident. 
For no one, I believe^ will deny, that the laws respect- 
ing the landed property of Kent, as they now stand j are 
singularly conducive to the permanent prosperity of a 
country. 
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9» I TENANTING ESTATES. 4. 

TO T£A& ; especially on the ]«fgier estates: 
on jwhich^ I under;3tand« leasb^ Were for- 
merly granted. So that with respect to 
this department of rural management, the. 
practice of the district may be said to be 
-t^trpgrade. Proprietors' motives fior puch 
a dMnge I did not learn. 
. .The* RENTS of the loamy and stronger 
lands, for the more Ordinary purposes of 
husbandry, rise from twenty to fifty shil- 
lings, an acre- Deep coomb or rock, in 
the neighbourhood of Mddstone, fit for the 
purpose of hop grqunds, let still higher : 
the lands, in generaI,T)eing t itheable ; and 
the TITHE (except of hops) being frequently 
or mostly, taken in kind ! ' 

The TIMES OF RECEIVING rcnts, I un^ 
derstand, are Michaelmas and Ladyday ; 
the landlord^ Usually allowing six months' 
credit. 

COVENANTS. This is the only de- 
partment of England, in which I have not 
been able to procure the form of a lease, 
in modern use. From what I gathered 
among profession«llmen,the kestr.ictions 
have never been numerous ^ iapd what may 
surprize most men, out of Kent, there is 
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seldom isiny limitation with respedt totbet 
quantity 6f 4top grdund^ which* shall- bel 
cultivated oft a givenf fkrtn. Indeed, wlfeffc 
farms are held at will, w from year to year^ 
a restriction of thi? nature is unnecessary ; 
as the raising of hops to a state of profit, 
incurs a certain and great expence, without 
any hope of being presently repaid for it. 
And proprietors experiencing the superior 
rental value of hop grounds, compared with 
that of mei^e ar^Id laiids^ are oi course 
more solicitous to prevent their destruction^ 
than to check their increase. 

Repairs of »uildings{ are done cMefly 
by the teiidnti^. The jSToprietor usually 
furnishing rough itiateHds ; and doing^,ih 
some cases, the lai'ger repairs. , 

pENCfii^, on the contrary, are not only 
repaired^, but new ones jg^enerally planted 
aridf6ared, at the tenant's expence: a strong 
evidence thii, (whenever it takes place by 
tteriatits at will) of the CoMdence which 
still subsists between proprietors and their 
tenants; * ^ ' ^^ / 

REMOVALS. The accustomed TIME of 
entry and removal fe^' Michael mas. The 
BUigc^g tenartt, I "dhdei^stand, is usually 
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2. 



permitted to work the broken grounds in- 
tended for wheat. The outgoing tenant, 
to thrash out his own corn ; and, for this 
purpose, to keep possesion of the barksi, 
until Mayday. 



3. 



FARM BUILDINGS. 



Viewing these buildings, in the aggregate^ 
they are, in outward appearance, at least, 
much inferior to those of most other dis- 
tricts of the southern parts of the island. 
The fashion for sbowy farm*houses and 
offices has, fortunately perhaps, not yet 
gained a footing, here. The same style of 
building, which has probably prevailed for 
centuries, is yet, or has continued until 
very lately, in use. 

The MATERIAL of farm buildings Is, 
still chiefly wood ! 

The SHELL of the dwelling house is fre- 
quently of what is called half timber: tlka 
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3. DISTRICT OF MAIDSTONE. 31 

pannels >bi^ng^» som^imed,fiUed il»/wlth 
plaster v^ofrki; soirtetimes^vwith bim^si A 
more modern s*ietl is of ordiimry studwofi[ 
faced with fl^t tiles ^ put on scale wi^e, as 
slates are in the West of England ;< sora« 
of the^ facing tiles being square at the 
lower e(id pothers of an ornamental or 
fancy fonn-. A still more modem materials 
for the shells of dwelling liouses^ is bmk. 
But: what strikes the mmd iwith a degree of 
8urprize» after observiilgr -the quantity cJf 
stone the. district ajBTords^ is>; that it should 
at no time have been used, as an i^rdinary 
material of building. This jcircumstance, 
however^iis accounted. for^,inJ:he^difiicQlry 
and expepfletfOf: raising it, in its hardn^ss^ 
and in th^^wt of building with irregular 
undresfsed stories, not having^^been introduced 
(unless in ancient buildings) into this ^ar^ 
ter of the Islands The ishellof the barfly 
and other iarm offices, is almoM invariably 
6(studworkzndweatberbQardir^i the coarse 
timber of hedgerows, particularly the elm^ 
being usually converted to this purpose^ 

The covering; of dwelling, houses, is 
chiefly plain tiles ; of farm offices, mostly 
tbatcb. 1 / 
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3a FARM BUILD1K6$. ' 3. 

FARMERIES. On the subject of plan- 
MiNO fanii yardi^ «nd arrtlnging oflioes, 
little is to be letirnt in this district. Every 
thing appears to be fortuitous. Thef ^raw 
yard frequently exposed, and the buildings 
aUkwardly pkc^i In sotne bf the ydrds 
o£ the.h^her class of yeomanry, however', 
s^proaches td aonore regular and comnuv 
<ttoud plan aroi>b9ervabk. '< 

. Bakn& surey in general, ifiiudi too lowi 
They may be<6a|4 to be all roof: mere 
tdnts. A kkm,' <tf ' m6de 6{ construction, 
M'hich prewaiis cbhroughdut the southern 
pQunties ; and which hfifr jtf obably had iti 
(Hrtginiijli the .early iit:^es of cultivation ; 
)¥hen ihb eiitirs offices <>f a farmv and per** 
bfl^ the dwelling ' itseK*, w^einduded iin^ 
4eciokieand ttieisame roof;: which is brou^ 
. doiWD to withiii( a few feet of the ground ; 
|n:Oi^^ to^hoVide stablingvijattle tiheds, 
Id^^nentsforitepIements^stcaWy&c.: and, 
<]^ course, vecnbtn^; of Which tiiose leantos 
or .'" kiUases'iaret.the nurseries, and har* 
botirsi '. ■ ; ' ii or '• ■"■■■>^ ( 

^AAN TLwAk^wfe of plank or- of eartb. 
I observediidneofiKone : y^t'the corlcstofid 
of the neighbourhood appears to bepeeu- 
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FIELD FENCES. 



FORMERLY, the fences of this district, 
as of others that have been inclosed from 
the forest or woodland state, have mostly 
been the same wide woody borders, or 
hedgerows, which prevail in the Wealds of 
Kent and Sussex, and which still abound, 
in the more recluse parts of the district un- 
der view 

In diflferent parts of it, but particular- 
ly on its southern banks, the remains of 
rough *' STONE hedges'* are seen : a species 
of fence which is now growing into disuse. 

Where the hop culture has been intro- 
duced, STRAIGHT LIVE HEDGES are pretty 
generally seen ; and some have been raised 
between ordinary arable inclosures. Indeed, 
a spirit for clearing away crooked wide 
hedgerows, and raising strai^t thin hedges 
in their steads, may be said to be now high 
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on the wing, among the yeomanry of this 
part of Kent ; and in no part of the Island, 
are they planted, and trained, with greater 
care and success. In some of the hop ground 
townships, scarcely a pollard, or a rough 
unpruned hedge is left- For, where the 
old hedgerows are not entirely cleared away, 
they are, more or less, straightened, nar- 
rowed, and pruned on the sides, so as to 
render them nearly as eligible as planted 
hedges. 

NEW HEDGES are invariably of haw- 
thorn; and are usually PLANTED on level 
GROUND : mostly on the sides, and across^ 
the areas, of hop grounds ; thus saving the 
expence of guards. 

In other cases, the common guard is the 
roddle hedge, or wattle fence, formed with 
stakes and naked rods, only : one of those 
fences, from three' and a half to four feet 
high, being usually run on either side of 
of the line of young hedgewood. In a few 
instances, I observed posts and rails in use, 
as guards to 3roung hedges, agreeably to the 
Yorkshire practice ; but with a small de- 
viation in the execution ; each post having, 
here, two mortices : under the idea that they 

D2 
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assist in giving additional stiffiiess to the 
fence. 

To the TRAINING of hedges, the occu- 
piers of this district are singukrly attentive. 
While young, they are carefully weeded, 
and the soil on either side of them cleaned 
with the hoe, and perhaps dug over with 
the spade or hop-spud. As they grow up, 
they are pruned on the sides — provincially 
•' brushed ;" even in the practice of common 
husbandmen. The fences of hop grounds, 
are frequently trained up, by this means, 
to twenty or twentyfive feet high: form- 
ing an almost impervious screen to the 
hops ; yet occupying little ifiore space of 
ground, than a wall would require. 

OLD HEDGES, also, are brought with- 
in due limits, and sometimes trained to a 
considerable height, by this admirable prac- 
tice. Even the common rough hedges of 
arable lands, are, under some men's superior 
management^ kept within bounds; so as 
not to incommode the operations of tillage, ' 
or overshadow the crops ; and, at the same 
time, rendered close and fencible, by the 
like easy and cheap operation ; thq expence 
of it being inconsiderable, when compar- 
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The inconveniency of pollards, in rough 
coppice hedges, having been long experi- 
enced^ the planters of young hedges appear 
to have carefully (yet improvidently per- 
haps) avoided the planting of hedgerow 
trees: except the poplar j of late years; 
partly, or wholly, by way of skreens to hqp 
grounds. 
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the extent of woodlands, here, is increa^ 
ing: owing chiefly or wholly, to an in- 
creased demand for hop poles. 

The prevailing SPECIES of woodland, 
here, is coppice ? among which, however, 
a few TIMBER TREES are generally scattered. 
There are also a few small timber woods, or 
GROVES, in different parts of the district. 

COPPICE. The demand for hop poles, 
for ages past, has probably been the cause 
of the prevalency of: this species of wood- 
land produce; and of the proportional scar- 
city of wood titnber. But, as a great de- 
inand for a given article of produce will 
ever increase its production, so an inordi- 
nate increase of produce will lower the de- 
mand. An increase of hop grounds, and 
in consequence an advance in the price of 
poles, induced many to propagate coppice 
woods, of the species most suitable for hop 
poles. The market, therefore, is now sup- 
plied, not only with a greater quantity, but 
with better poles, than formerly. And, 
add to this, the quantity of hop ground is 
now pretty generally allowed to be on the 
decline. The price of poles has certainly 
fallen, considerably, within the last ten 
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practice^ (in October, 1797,) were standing 
in heaps, on the pared surface ; probably, 
to be dug under, during the leisure months 
of autumn, or early winter ; as a prepara- 
tion for planting. The soil is of a clayey 
nature. What an eligible preparation for 

the chesnut ! ^the plant usually chosen, 

for filling up the vacancies of coppice woods, 
wherever there is a probability of its suc- 
ceeding. And it is doubtless found to rfe- 
pay any reasonable expence, laid out in its 
propagation* 

The age of felling coppice woods is from 
twelve to eighteen years' growth. 

The wares, into which they are usually 
converted, are rails, cordwood,t hop poles, 
stakes, rods, fagots of different descrip- 
tions. 

The woodlands of this district are mostly 
IN HAND : proprietors either taking them 

• The CHESNUT. The practice of filling up the 
vacancies of coppice woods, with this species of plant, 
has probably been in use, ever since the superior value 
of chesnut poles has been known ; and this may account 
for its prevalency, in the natural woods of the country, 
with every appearance of its being a native plant. 

t The cord or stack of the Middle-Kent woods mea- 
sures 3, 3, and 14 ; comprising 126 cubical feet. 
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44 PLANTING. 2. 

tivation. In many inatances^ however^ lands 
of a good quality, and lying well for till^e, 
have been planted ; but whether with strict 
propriety, in regard to eventual profit, time 
only can determine. 

The SPECIES OF WOODS, in culti- 
vation, are chesnut, ash, sallow ; but 
chiefly the two first, which run up rapidly 
and straight, and afford poles of the first 
estimation : the chesnut inpst especially ; 
which is found to be of extraordinary du- 
ration, in this capacity ; and grows with 
great luxuriance and profit, on most of the 
soils of this district ; provided they are not 
of too cold a nature. I liave seen this plant 
luxuriate on mounds of stones, without any 
visible admixture of soil:* also^ on sheer 
sand, of many feet in depth, I have observed 
it grow with tenfold profit, compared with 
that which could arise from any species of 
farm produce. 

Remark. In many parts of this Island, 
the CHESNUT might be propagated with sin- 
i;ular profit, as a coppice wood. Its esti- 
mation for hop poles proves its singular 

J. ' * Particularly in Banning wood, where an extent of 

]j . ^ . stoney surface, of a very peculiar nature, occurs. 

'i 
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durability, whea cut even in the early 
stages of its growth. For rails, common 
farm gates, stakes, and other agricultural 
purposes, it is preferable to most other 
woods. In dry, warm situations, where 
the top soil is not friendly to farm produce, 
the chesnut will generally pay abundantly 
for propagation. 

The METHODS OF PLANTING vary. 
The soil is prepared, either by diggings 
or with the plow. In the only instance^ 
hi which the operation of planting fell un- 
der my inspection, the land had been fal- 
lowed for wheat, and the plants were put 
in, after the crop was well above-ground, 
and had established itself in the soil ; the 
TIME OF PLANTING being the wane of Oc- 
tober. The SITE, in this case, was six or 
seven acres of culturable land ; the soil a 
cool retentive loam; the plants wholly 
ash. 

The^DisTANCE of the plants, in the se- 
veral plantations I have examined, varies 
from five feet, a quincunx, to seven feet and 
a half, square. In the instance above men- 
tioned, the land was laid up, in seven feet 
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ridges, for the wheat, and a row of plants 
were set on each ridge, and at the same 
distance of seven feet, between plant and 
plant, in the rows. 

The PLANTS, in this instance, were four 
or five feet high, and well rooted ; having 
been raised for the purpose, in a nursery, 
near the site of planting. The tops were 
pruned to rods, and the roots shortened ; 
that the wheat might be the less disturbed, 
in planting them, and less incommoded, 
in its growth. 

In TRAINING these coppice planta- 
tions, the interspaces are cultivated, with 
the greatest care. Small plots are dug over, 
in the nursery manner. The larger grounds, 
whose intervals are wide, and cross each 
other at right angle, the plow and horse 
hoe are used. To prevent the growth of 
weeds, and to increase the mellowness of 
the soil, the cleaned intervals are frequently 
covered, thickly, with hop vines ; which, 
when sufficiently decayed, are dug into the 
Spil, as manure. In one instance, the in- 
terspaces were actually manured, as for: 
hops I and, in another, I observed chalk 
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used, in the same intention. In one, I saw 
potatoes growing among chesnut plants: 
in another, buckweet. 

In the MANAGEMENT OF GROWN 
COPPICES, provincially shaws, the prac- 
tice of the district of Maidstone is equally 
judicious. At each fall," the rows, if de- 
fective^ are carefully repaired with fresh 
plants ; and the intervals of young shaws 
are frequently cultured ;* and, in one in- 
stance at least, manured ! Under treatment 
like this, it is no wonder that the shoots 
from the stools should be luxuriant. I have 
measured them, in two instances, and these 
on very different soils, seven feet high^ the 
first year ! And have been assured, that the 

* Refecting on the propriety of breaking the' 501I of" 
the intervals, after each fall, I was forcibly struck with 
the idea, that, by cutting off the old roots, with a sharp 
coulter, as near the stools as the operation would admit 
of, some valuable advantages might be gained. Fresh 
feeding fibres would of course be formed near the 
plants; and the decay of the .amputated roots, beside 
giving the desired temperament to a stubborn soil, 
would, year after year, afford nutriment to the rising 
plants: /thus promoting, in a.tvrofold manner, the|r 
pro^resshe groyfth. 
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ash has been known to shoot teii feet^ the 
first season after cutting. These luxuriant 
shoots, however, are singularly liable to be 
frost-nipped ; especially in the interior parts 
of the coppice, where damps hang the 
longest* 

In two or more instances, I observed the 
i^oots from the stools XHmNED ; in order 
to throw strength into those left for poles; 
which I have seen pruned ; the lateral 
twigs of the stems taken off; to encourage 
their upward growth, and prevent the lower 
parts from swelling beyond the required 
size. 

The AGE of FELLING is about ten years. 
I examined an ashen coppice, which, I was 
told, was only of six years* growth ; yet 
there were many stems in it large enough 

♦ This injury, which is of a serious nature, espe- 
cially with rei^ect to the ash intend^ for hop poles, as 
tenriing to make the shoots thus nipped, break out with 
niany branches, and thereby destroy the simplicity of 
their growth, npiight, in much probability, be lessened, 
or prevented, by the operation just proposed; which 
would tend to check this inordinate growth of die first 
year ; and, by sending up firm leaders, year after year, 
promote the required simplicity of growth. 
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for hop poles! namely fifteen to twenty 
feet high ; and two to two and a half inches 
diameter, at five feet from the ground. 

The PRODUCE of these coppice grounds is 
very great. Forty pounds, an acre, for ten 
years' growth, I was well assured, has been 
made. And the following calculation shows 
that much more is possible. In an ashen 
coppice, with stools, six feet a quincunx, or 
eleven hundred to the acre, I counted from 
four to eight well sized poles, upon each 
stool. Admitting that there were five thou- 
sand saleable poles, an acre, and that they 
were worth, one with another, fourteen 
pounds a thousand, — the gross produce was 
seventy pounds, an acre.* 

General remark. I have peculiar sa* 
tisfaction in being able to produce evidence, 
such as is here brought forward, in favor of 

PROPAGATING COPPICE GROUNDS, (see NOR- 
FOLK, Glocestershire, &c.) and of treat- 
ing YOUNG PLANTATIONS, aS NURSERY 
GROUNDS, (see PLANTING and RURAL ORNA- 

* The price of prime polesi at the time the above 
calculation was made (1790,) was thirty five to forty 
shillings, a hundred: now (1797) about thirty shil- 
lings. 
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PLANTING. 



2. 



ment) points of practice that I had long 
recommehded, before I had an opportunity 
of eiamining the practice of Keijt. I can 
now recomniend to those, who require more 
than written evidence j to visit the district 
OF Maidstone, and gain ocular pfoof of 
the advantages to be derived from these 
practices. 
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52 FARMS. I. 

a considerable part of the farm lands : and 
where a farm of fifty pounds, a year, re- 
I quires as much care and attention, as one 

of twice the size, underordinary culture. 

The district of Maidstone has to boast of 
the most gardenly farm \n the Island : the 
I j most such, at least, of the many I have had 

opportunities of examining, 

Mrs. Bouverie's farm is not only laid 
out with judgment, and kept with singular 
neatness, but is cultivated in a superior 
manner. 

The size of this charming farm is that 
which is most desirable, when amusement 
and th^ con[imendable design of introducing 
improvements, and setting examples, are the 
principal objects in view : namely, two to 
three hundred acres. 

The fields are large and square: the crook- 
ednesses and irregularities of the boundary 
fence having been filled up, and done away, 
by BORDER PLANTATIONS ; such ^s I have 
long ago conceived to be most eligible -^ and 
the area divided with straight hawthorn 
hedges, — fruned on the sides ; perfectly ac- 
cording with my idea of compleat farm 
fences. Round most of the arable fields. 
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grass borders are left, in the Hatfordshire 
manner. 

The lands, in general, at the time I was 
favored with an opportunity of viewing 
them, (in 1790,) were clean and in high 
condition : the plan of management being, 
in the outline, that of the well managed 
district it lies in ; deviations being occa- 
sionally introduced, with the laudable in- 
tent of improving the established practice 
of the country : the broad and firm basis 
on which all farms in band should be con- 
ducted. 



i 



2. 



FARM OCCUPIERS. 

IN THE district of Maidstone, we find 
occupiers of every order-: men of for- 
tune, yeomen, husbandmen, and tradesmen. 
Even among the tenantry are found men 
of wealth and respectability : qualities for 
which the yeomanry f»F Kent have long 
been proverbial. 
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Out of the LAW OF GAVELKIND, this Va- 
luable order of men have principally risen. 
And seeing the present flourishing state of 
their country, after seven hundred years of 
experience, the wisdom of that law appears 
in a strong light. For although it has fur- 
nished the country with its present high 
state of society, with respect to the middle 
classes, it has not done away the gradations 
of rank, which (as has been already said) 
appear to be necessary, in every organized 
society. 

The rightful tendency of the principle of 
this law was exemplified, some years ago, 
in the district under view. A person, who 
died, possessed of considerable property, 
left five sons, and a will; in which partia- 
lity to individuals was of course expected. 
Nevertheless, the brothers, harmonized by 
the influence of equal law, agreed, before the 
will was bt-oke open, to inherit, according 
to th6 natural law of their cbuntry ; and 
the will was burnt with its seal unbroken. 

The operation of thiii equitable law in 
the instance under notice, has been highly 
iFavorable to sociefjr; which has thereby 
gained five wealthy, respectable, productive 
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head man, was, in 1790, ten to twelve 
pounds ; — of a " carter," or second man, 
six or seven pounds ;— of a woman ser- 
vant, three to five pounds. 

For the wages of labourers, see the 
LIST of rates. 

It is observable of the farm workmen, of 
the district of Maidstone, as of the southern 
counties in general,.that a want of alertness 
m the ordinary work of husbandry, is a 
characteristic which distinguishes them , from 
those of most other districts* This distinc- 
tion, however, is not to be ascribed to any 
natural sluggishness of disposition, in them* 
selves ; but is probably caught from the 
sluggish animals they have been enured to 
work with. 



4- 



BEASTS OF LABOUR. 

HORSES, of the black snail breed, are 
the only animals of draft ; whethar in til- 
lage^ in harvest^ or on the road. No won-- 
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der^ then, a sluggard pace sh6uld sometimes 
show itself, in other departments of rural 
business. For a man whose step has been 
regulated, in his early years, by this de- 
liberate race of animals, habitually retains 
it ; though he may quit the plow for other 
employments. See Norfolk, Min: 100, 
for remarks on this important subject. ^ 

The PLOW TEAM, as well as the road 
TEAM of Kent, is four horses ; and to each 
team two men are not unfrequently allow- 
ed ; under the denominations of " Plow- 
man" and '' Carter :" the former to hold 
the plow, occasionally ; but oftener, per- 
haps, to walk by the side df it : the latter 
to drive it, in the fields and pamper it, in 
the stable ; while his superior is reposing 
in the hayloft, and growing as fat and lazy 
as his hors^. 

This extravagant practice is not peculiar 
to the district under view; but extends, 
more or less, through the southern counties: 
in every part of which, I believe, a man ^ 

and a boy, at least, are aljowpd to each team ^ 

pf four horsey. See Norfolk, Midland jf 

Counties, &c. 
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IMPLEMENTS. 

THE WAGGON of Kent is of the middle 
Sii6 ; or somewliat above it. In its cbn- 
structior^, nothing is particularly notice- 
aWe, The width of its tracks in this part 
of the county, measures about four feet 
fen iriches> from middle to middle of the 
riitsl ^ In harvest; it is furnished with a lad-* 
der, at each endi the front one is set nearly 
iipright, and is tall as a modferate lodd of 
6brn. . This serves as a guide to a youilg 
Ibader, is a stay to the load, and by render- 
ing the operation of loading less difficulty 
serves to ex piedite the business of carrying, 
l^he hind laddeiUs shorter, and lies nearly 
flat; being merely; intehdc!d to iength^n 
the bed of the waggon. For carrying poles 
khd fagot wood, as well as for the purposes 
of harvest, a sort of long rough waggon> 
provincially a '' tug" is formed upon a 
timber carriage. 
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The DUNG CART is of the ordinary 
construction, and of a full size; gauging 
near forty bushels. 

The PLOW of Kent is the most extra- 
ordinary. Like that of Norfolk, it is com- 
mon and peculiar to the county ; except 
that the Kentish plow is in use, on the 
hills of Surrey, and in some parts of West 
Sussex. 

To describe this extraordinary produc- !? 

"tion, verbally, were impossible. Its com- *i 

ponent parts, and the names assigned them, | 

are nearly equal in number to those of the t^ 

ship. A North-of-England farmer, who I 

has never been south of the Thames, would ij 

little suspect the purpose, for which it is Jj 

constructed : he would conceive it to be a ^^ 

carriage^ rather than a plow. It has a pair f 

of wh6els, fully as large as the fore wheels » 

of a moorland waggon ; and behind them \ 

ife dragged a long thick log of wood, which J 

slides upon the ground, as the hob or shoe S 

*6f a sledge ; with a beam, rising high above [t 

it, which a small farmer of the North would f 

be glad of as a gate post ; comprizing, in % 

'^Tts various parts, as much timber and other ^ |. 

• materials as would build a highland cart. j;- 
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This magnificent implement is called the 
" Kentish turn-wrest plow :" the large 
truncheon or wrest^ — provincially ''rice/' — 
which forces open the furrow, being turn- 
ed, or changed from side to side, at each 
turning of the team ; which, in plowing 
with this implement, begins on one side or 
end of the field, or piece to be plowed, and 
proceeds, without a break or open furrow, 
to the other. 

For plowing steep surfaces, whose sub- 
soils are absorbent, a plow on this principle 
is obviously and admirably adapted : and^ 
on lands of this description, the implement 
under notice doubtless received its origin ; 
— either on the chalk hills of Kent or Sur- 
rey, or, elsewhere, on lands of a similar de- 
scription. 

The value of a turn-wrest plow, on such 
lands, is so obvious, at sight, that I claim 
no merit in having repeatedly recommend- 
ed it, for steep surfaces and absorbent sub- 
. soils. See West of England ; Central^ 
Highlands, &c. 

. 'Even on level ground, whose subsoil is of 
an absorbent nature, the Kentish plow has 
its merit. In breaking up whole ground^ 
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to be cropped on one plowing, as old sward, 
temporary ley, or stubble, and especially 
where the soil is of a strong tenacious tex- 
ture, it is a valuable instrument. The 
^* share/' being merely a socket, with a flat- 
ted point, or chisel, without any fin or 
wing, to separate the soil from its base, it is-- 
of course torn from it, by strength of team ; 
and, in this violent operation, the texture 
of the soil is broken, so as to admit the ten- 
der fibrils of the succeeding crop. Add to 
this, the plit, or plow-slice, adhering strong- 
ly on the furrow side, is turned with diffi- 
culty, but with compleat efiect ; while the"^: 
upper edge, being pressed hard with the 
point of the wrest, set judiciously for this 
purpose, not only joins it close to the pre- 
ceding plit, but, at the same time, forces 
up a small ridge or *^ comb" of loose earth, 
so as to form a channel or seed seam, with 
the preceding comb ; close at the bottofti, 
and with fine friable mold, on either side 
of it, to cover the seed. 

For another purpose, the turn-wrest plow 
of Kent is fitted with admirable eflfect: 
namely, that of a shim or subplow, of extra- 
ordinary powers. When it is used in this in- 
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[ tention, a strong blade of iron> three or four 

i inches broad^steeled at the edge, eighteen or 

twenty inches long, and somewhat crescent- 

['\ shaped, is riyeted firmly to the flatted 

' ; point of the ordinary share or socket, which 

! guards the head, chip, or keel; to which 

this crescent, or "broad share,'' stands 

at rightangle. This acting part being set 

y with its edge very much dipping, namely, 

: * thirty or forty degrees below the line of 

I the horizon, or base line of the plow, and 

I I being prevented, by the wheels and the 
\: hind part of the keel, from being drawn 
• down below the stated depth, the shell of 
i soil, under which it works, is shattered into 

fragments, shivered to atoms: the effect 
being infinitely greater, than it would be, 
if the share were set horizontally. For a 
soil sufficiently mellow, and not too much 
encumbered with stones, this is the most ef- 
fectual subplow, I have examined, or which, 
probably, is in use. 

But when we see this enormous imple- 
ment, with four extravagant horses, and two 
I j lazy fellows, attempting to turn over a light- 

land fallow, and destroy the weeds it con- 
tains, without either share or mold board ! 
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it would be a crime to suffer them to pass 
without censure. To use it, in any case> 
(unless as a subplow, or to force up a fallow 
into ridgets) on any land, lying on a reten^ 
tive basffis a still greater impropriety. 

Another implement, which is peculiar I 
believe to Kent, is the " stricking plow," 
with which channels, grooves, or seed seams 
are strucky drawn, or opened, in broken or 
fallow ground. The principle of construc- 
tion is still that of the turn-wrest plow; 
the operating parts being long pieces of 
wood, resembling the chip or keel of the 
plow : these are generally two in number; 
sometimes three : in some cases only one. 
The beam or beams, with which these keels 
are connected, rest on a gallows, or cross 
piece, similar to that of the common plow, 
but lighter. The method of using this in- 
strument will appear in its place. 

Another implement, which is likewise 
peculiar, I believe, to this country, is the 
^* NiDOET>' or horse hoe of many triangular 
shares, fixed, horizontally, at the lower ends 
of tines, or cookers. These arri fastened in a 
somewhat, triangular frame of wood work ; 
and in cross bars, morticed into the outer 
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pieces of the frame. At the angle^ or nar- 
rowing part of the implement, by which it 
is drawn, is a wheel, to give the hoes their 
proper depth. 

It is observable, that the construction o( 
the Kentish Nidget and the Tormentor of 
West Devonshire (see West of England) 
are in effect the same: the latter, probably, 
having been copied from the former ; and 
increased in size, so as to suit it to the in- 
tended purpose. 

In the hop grounds, too, a harrow of a 
similar construction is in use ; and might 
be useful in other intentions. It is furnished 
with handles. 

The three-tined pron©, or " spud," in 
use for digging hop grounds, instead of the 
spade, is admirably adapted to the purpose ; 
especially where stones are numerous. It 
might, on many occasions, be introduced 
into the more ordinary operations of hus-^ 
bandry. 

, There are also other tools, of peculiar 
construction, which are used in the hop 
G ROUNDS, as well as in the worksof harvest, 
and which will be noticed undor thesb 
heads. 
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• >jS«cui^v: in thts< review of the' implements 
ctffKehfj'thc tiwiiibBi' Which afe^pefculiar tO' 
that-quarter of'fhB'Isklhd, and v/hlih have, 
bebttused in it, for agi^ post, t\S&ut\Wy of a' 

PUBI/IO REPOSITOHY'Of 5lMPLEl»^NtS'df HUS- 

BANdiUY,' ^hat have 'sttk»d'' the <t%st of' ages^ j 

in the'^sevWal' tiMbl(sktfd> fractions < of thfe, f . 

Island .at 4ar^fe/a{ijp*af» ih a sWoftgClight'. '■ 

• In the'M!Kt3<t^6>«P' Aie-lt!cx/i;*tJBffe,^ gave- 
adcUmte delineations, 'jttfd> mlnuY&idek:ri^ 
tk>ns, Of the diffef^'At^kn^ed^V^ which I 
had'cbnstructed^'&nd found •dMuliMn my 
own practice ih Sui'tt<y'.i;But:4clmf*hb abor- 
tive att^m^stkl^li'aVe^bfeeA HiiOmW r^li»f 
Hti^ '^VsenmidTH^^l Ydvt'' lotig- fe^en eon- 
vih«fed><if th^'waslte Of tiriid, WMdi<H^Aa%j= 
69^<6ikpUxriypi4nieiati of hitiba^itii^ iteces> 
sarilyili^Stfr.-''''! i I.m •■':'•' • ; -j/iho-uinii . > 
- : te'the Ra»At ^onqmy- dif N(ftW*bti^, in 
tibe section 'MPtkidtmrs, I notfti^ ^ same 
circumsftanto ; and recommended' a Ttran&far' 
<^«helmple)mMt^ themselves, froetl'di^ict 
to^disirict, accotn^ntiied with persbhs versed 
in ^h«rirdspecdy0«seis, to set them to work,' 
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and to teach the proper management of 
them, to the workmen of the district, into 
which they should be introduced. 

This nsethod is effectual, as to ptrtJkxilar 
implements, which have been brought to 
public light. But before the merits of fui 
implement can be perceived, the implemmt 
itself must be known : and, scattered Qv«r 
the Island, as valuffl^e in^ements ai^e, at 
present, it is scarody possiblef for myj&^ai» 
unless by a deliberate purvey of efv^ry part 
(a task whkh may laevex be performed a 
sec6nd time) to. have a knowledge of the 
whole. Be^, io miUiters of choice, the. 
judgni^nt, evi^n of th^ ^oi^est mind < is 
strengthened, by comparing the objects of 
choice, brQUght together under the $y«. . 

The^ef<^e, in the Rvbal Economy ^^the 
MiDtAH.i> QoVNTi^, in drawing tbQ out- 
line, of J» PUBLIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
for improving the several branches, of the 
rural ^d^^qi^ I ^oposed a public reposi- 
tory, (XF: ii^i^EMENTs; wiih the view «if 
bMringing |be. st^ole, of those Qf est abl is«- 
^D BXp^|i(,¥^ci, together ; 9ndof d^ssii^ 
th<ra[i,;ii?d?Hcl^.m»nn«r*.t(Mit the diftitot 
vAfi^^-^j^fQf tb^ $fim$» impte^nt may b* 
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seen in one point of view>. with grounds, 
of different qualities, at h^ndj XP try their 
respective merits; an^ thus to enable every 
man, to select those :which h0 ixmy judge to 
be best Buited, to hi0 own ^iL and situation. 
In a country, like England, in which 
many of the practices, of the different de- 
partments, have doubtless had separate ori-* 
gins, nothing lew than a COMMON CEN- 
TER can equalize the practice of the se- 
veral parts, and difi^i^ the rays of improve- 
ment, over th6 whole. 



6. 



PLAN OF MANAGIJI^ENT 



OP 



FARMS. 

THE OBJECT^ which engage the pri- 
mary attention <tf the occupiers of this dis- 
trict, are i i J . 
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• Ariable' Crops, ^ 

^ Orchard pi?^(](duce, 

Fttttirtg^caftle;^— anda few ! ^ 

i::'-;/' '- She^^i'- " '^' '^.- ' • > 1- .1^ 

- GoiV^s affe, here, subbirdinate stock ; being 

-kep?/ fiietely, to siip^ly the couritfy with 

^millc^aftd^sH biitter;f&rrd^^ assist in con- 

-SUming^the dry fodd^if ^ the arable fends. 

Of R^AtikNG cAT^i't 4lifer^ are Vfet^lfew ; 

and of SHEEP only oilfe shepherded flock i in 

the district. The winter feedage, of stubbles 

and ley grounds, is chiefly consumed, by 

lambs from Romney Marsh, taken in, by 

agistment, during the winter months : on 

the outskirts of the district, however, small 

parcels of wedder lambs are purchased, 

abput l^ich^ehua^^^d kept on, unt;iVthey 

are two or three years old. 

The MARKETABLE FRobucE of the arable 
lands are 

. Wheat, ^ Peas,: 

Barley, Clover seed, 

Oats, »i, Potatoes, 

Beansi, > :;Hay. . . 

The coNSUMPTioNAL CROPS, fof Ae use 
of the farm, are priocipally, 
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70 MANAGEMENT OF PAKMS; • 6. 

wheat, clover, &c. turneps, barley, clover, 
wheat i;/ and, on lighter lands, peas, B^eat, 
barley, &c.— ^appear to be adopted, as the 
circurastiuioes of the &mi, and the judgmeht 
of the occupier, point cHit.: tares^ fed ofF 
early, oria whole yei^'s feliow, being occa- 
sionally thrown in, by judicious noianagers^ 
to ckaofise such knds; as are become too 
foul, to be cropped with propriety; 

Rbbcarks. In a country who^e charao 
t^stic is TILLAGE, and wher^ there is.no 
r^ularestaUishroent of LIVESTOCK, a ii:xt 
routine of crops is the least required. In- 
deed, under these circumstances, it is at 
least .^x>bable» that the gareater variety of 
crops, tproperiiy introduced , the greater wiU 
be the aggregate produce of a given, quan- 
tity Qf land, with a limited quantity of ex* 
traneous manuare; This, however, is apoint 
that cannot readily be settled. 

But, on a dAiry or sheep fiurm,. where 
tillage becomes a secondary or subordinate 
object, a routine of arable crops,, adapted to 
tbemaii^ object in view, is in a degree ne- 
cessary to accurate management. 
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SOILS, 

AND THEIR 

MANAGEMENT. 

A GENERAL view of the SPECIES 
OF SOILS has been akeady taken. It 
will^ nevertheless, be right to enumerate 
them, here, i/Hth their respective subsoils. 

Coomb :— ^ strong dark-colored soil, of 
extraordhiary fertility, when incumbent on 
rock, hassock, or other absorbent base. 

Loam :--^ lighter, more friable earth ; 
which i* also of a superior quality, when 
its subsoil is of a calcareous nature. 

PiNNocK : — a thin, pale, yellowish clay, 
resting on a brown retentive base : never- 
failing characters of weak, infertile land. 
This, however, is confined, I believe, to the 
southern margin of the district . 

Stone shatter -.—composed of small 
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72 SOILSf AND ^management: 7; 

fragments of stones;* intermixed with a 
greater or smaller proportion of soil. 

Sand, of varying qualities; differing 
much in productiveness ; owing, probably, 
to the different bases on which it rests. 

Fine sand, or silt, of the upper part of 
the district, towards Tunbridge, This, with 
a gravel subsoil is very fertile ; on sand it 
18 weaker ; and on strong loam or clay the 
least fertile. ^^ '' 

In the MANAGEMENT of soils, the 
Kq^tJbh F^f n;^i*s hay^ )9ng))qen considered 
as superior :7^!iidr they arp well erititled to 
the distinction they hold.. 

UNDPRPRAINING wWQt > requir- 
ed, wherft the subsoil is unifpriply absorbent. 
But, in the extraordinary 9l^ct^re(, of ma- 
terials of which this district has be^n shewn 
to be composed, plots of retcjntive land na- 
turally occur : and much underdraining has 
here been done, with good effect: not by 

♦ These stones, which ajrc non-calcayeous, are of a 
singular contexture ; appearing to be composed of crys- 
talline granules, bound together by a brown cement; but 
left so extremely porous, that the fibrils of plants have 
free access, into the interior parts of the stones ; where, 
^ndcr a glass, many dry, hair-like fibers arc seen. 
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quart^ing th§ri{]arts Mfeeted ; but by re-r 

lieving them, at once, from' the supply x)f , ^i 

water, pressing . pn their uppw lapargms ; , a i ^' 

principle which ought i^^t to be adheiTed f 

to, where small plots of retentiH^ l^nd^are ^^ 

scattered in absorbent fields^ The material i ^ 

of draining is intones, picl^ed, off the arable 
lands. . ; 

But it is in TILLAGE the husband^ien 
of Kent are most distinguishable : and their, 
practice, in this particular, require? tojbje 1} 

examined with more than cordinary attenr I 

tion. \ , j[ 

The TURK WREST PLOW, and its merit in 
whole ground, have been noticed in the. 
section IMPLEMENTS. Its demerit, In broken h 

or fallow ground, and its expensive efifect [ ; 

on all occasions, require to be mentioned, I ' 

here: and I cannot c6nvey them, with U\ 

stricter justice; than by transoribing a few \ ' 

passages, from my Journal, which w&e 
written, while the facts were strongly im- T 

pressed on the mind. ^ 

„ Wednesday 13 October, XJQO. By Loos 

Court, Pern's Court, and Farley^ Mr. 

is plowing a clover ley, for wheat, with six | 

horses ! worth, to all appearance, one hun-» 
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74 SOILS AM> MAWAOmiNt. ^. 

cli«i! and fiffty pounds. The toil a t\&i^ 
deep, free Middle \6mn. A North*of-Eng- 
land fanner V?ould havt plowed this field 
wi«h two horses ;- Hot worth, perhaps, ten 
pounds. The sofuth-^couritryman is plow- 
ing it at the tate elf twelve to fifteen shil- 
lings^anaere: theiiorth-cOuntrymant^ould 
plow it for three or four. 

The depth plowed is barely seven Inches. 
The width of ^the plit eleVen inches. The 
width of the furrow, or trench left by the 
ploWi near two feet ! Query, does any be- 
nefit arise from shifting the soil upon a fresh 
base? or whclrB lies the use of this extra- 
ordinary exertion ? ■ 

The soil, it n true, is well fumed, with 
a suffickncy of loiose ttK>kt raised up, to 
cover the seed : on the whole it is better 
plowed, than it could be wHh a wide share, 
and a smooth plate or moldboard. But the 
superiority of the work is by no means 
worth eight or ten shillings an acre. The 
intervals t)f the seed seams are much too 
wide : eight or nine inches are a niuch bet- 
ter width ; ^n^ plits of this width are easily 
turned by two horses> with a suitable plow, 
and a mtm who knows how to hold it.*' 
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" Friday 5 September^ 15^. In the pa- 
rish of East Farley. Observed several in- 
statK»s of stirrrng bnroad^hared pea grat- 
tans, and other broken grounds, with cart 
plov^s ! and with four heavy horses and two 
men to. each ; moving at the rate of a 
mile and a half an hour : the keel of the [ }; 

plow wwking about six inches deep in the 

loose mold ; the wrest striking off the top fi j 

of it, some two or three ipches deep ! The l! ; ; 

width of the plow slice, if such it can be pI] 

called, eleven inches ; the trench, or track, b r 

left by the plow, twenty two indies. The |[^ 

soil a charming middle loam, with but a few i>' 

stones in it. '1| 

A Norfolk farmer, with the same men W 

and horses, would have done tbrice as much, [ y 

and ten times better. With his wide share, | { 

not a weed could have escaped uncut: 
whereas, in the operation under notice, hot 
a strong-rooted weed can be ii^ured. 

In one field, there w^e four of these un- 
warrantable teams at work. What a loss |j* 
to the occupier ! not less than twenty or 
thirty shillings, a day : even supposing the 
work to be properly perforated. Taking 
into the account, the insufficiency of the 
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operation, the loss becomes difficukta cal- 
culate. • V) ' 

On another ferHlu I observed ^w horses 
employed in a similar, operation, and on a 
fellow which was still lighter and freer to 
work,— which any one of the five, with a 
light plow, wbuld have performed Quicker, 
and with much better effect. Yet this farm 
belongs to one of the most enlightened men 
in tfie district/' . ; 

These facts are not published to gratify 
the lustof censure; but to showy in it3 true 
colors, what appears to me an error in prac- 
tice ;.iand to evinog: the efxisteiicerof inaccu- 
racies, even in the most enlightened prac- 
tices of the present day.* 

Kemakkjs. Need there be stronger evi* 

* I could probably find twenty notices of this impro- 
priety, in my Journals ; not of 1790 only, but of 1797 ♦ 
when, having a more extensive knowledge of the prac- 
tices of the North of England, and Scotland, (where 
more than two houses in a plow are rarely seen) than I 
had in the yeiar ninety, when I first viewed the district, 
the sight of fojur powerful horses and two able bodied 
men, marching over loose fallow ground, with a solemn 
pace, and an air of importance, as if thty were really 
performing somediing which could hot be effected in 
any better manner, became perfectly ridiculous. 
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dence produced, to i^ow the necessity of 
PUBLIC SEMINARIES ; where not only 
the several implements of superior merit 
mav be founds but where the uses of them 
may be taught. Where not only occupiers, 
but their workmen, might wipe away the 
rust of prejudice, and see the good effects 
of •* knowing more ways than one." It is 
equally preposterous, in the occupiers of the 
county now more immediately under view, 
to use the turn wrest plow, on all* soils, in 
Bvery state and situation, as it is for those 
of the rest of the Island, to plow the sides 
of steep hills of an absorbent nature, with 
a one-sided plow, or to let them lie in a 
state of comparative unproductiveness^ for 
want pf plowing : that is to say, for want 
of knowing the existence, and the .use,'Of 

the TURNWREST PLOW. » 

The silly argument held out, by ^ those 
who know the subject in theory only, oir 
by those who know only one method of 
practice, and are too indolent to learn a 
second, that a uniformity of plow is neces^ 
sary, has no other foundation than* the error 
or indolence of those who make use of it. 
If it were asserted that farm workmen are 
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78 SOILS AND MANAGEMENT. 7. 

such stupid aukward beings^ that it is in 
vain to think of teaching the same man to 
plow, to mow, to reap, and to thrash^ the 
jgssbrtion would be contradicted by an hun«- 
dred tongues at once. If, then, they have 
versatility enough, to make themselves pro* 
fipient in the uses of different species of im« 

' plements and tools, surely they are capable 

of being taught the use of their varieties. 

The practice of " broai>sharing," or 
au»PLowiNG, is another established practke 
of Kent, anoth^ ordinary operation of til* 
iage, which ought to be known and prac* 

* ticed, in every part of the Island. 

^ This operation (of whk^ some idea has 

been given in describing the implement 
with which it is performed) is not appljed, 
merely, to the stubbles or " grattans" of 
- pulse, to be prepared for wheat ; but like* 
wise to those of wheat, as a preparation 
for pulse or other crop. 

Remarks. The advantages of this ope* 
ratbn have long been familiar to me. In. 
Surrey, I pursued it to its full extent, as 
my own discovery I not knowing that it waji 
the ordinary practice of the adjoining coup^ 
ty ; for, then> no general register of thft 
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So , SOILS AND MANAGEMENT. 7. 

^idosened weeds to hang to. It mayythere** 
fore, be worked, in fouler ground, and in 
moister weather, than the shims of the 
.Isle, of Thanet ; which will be noticed 
fin .their proper place. 

r The practice^ of RiB-pLowiJ^<5, raftering^ 
pe rice-bilkii^, though not peculiar to 
Kent, is here ah good esteem. 
' In the HAHfeQlv, 91* its use, Ihave seen no- 
,thing notijceftble^ in the district under view. 
I /the ROj^]5^r?9 m m«cH: use ; especiially 
for rolling co]f9;-pro^> presently after^ they 
vegetate ; to d^troy or check the ravs^es 
of the sod or wire worm. On fallow ground, 
top, the iise of .the roller is weli understood ; 
a^d enters more into common. ptactice, in 
this, than in any other part ibf tlie Island. 

The prevailing FALLOW of this district 
is that of AUTUMN ; by which the "igrat*- 
-tans'' or stubbles of fallow citops, as beaus, 
pea^, tares, are prepared for.wJheat, The 
.process varies, of course ; \^% rthe follow^ 
iog, I believe,, may be con$iidprpd as tbajt 
which is most practiced, ^ As tpoon as the 
crop is ofl^ the ground i9 brQ9^hare4> or 
underplowed, as shallow as the operation 
will permit), so as Xo separdtfc the surface 
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weeds from theit- roots. The surfacp being 
afterwards harrowed ^ the weeds .Collected 

and burnt, or carried off, and the. seeds of \% 

weeds^ lodged near the surface, beihg placed j i 

in the most apt situation for vegetating, i\ 

they are left in that ^ate, some > days, to ^j 

gerniinate. The soil is then turned, or .J 

more properly, if nqt more frequently;, raf- A 

ta*ed, or forced up into ribs or narrow \\ 

ridges, to increase th^, quantity oi surface, ^W 

and thereby ventilai;e the soil, and give j?; 

another crop of seed weeds an opportunity 'l]/ 

to vegetate. These important ends being |*S 

obtained, the ridges are torn dowP with I- 

rough harrpws, the sur fiM^ rolled s^ more I < 

finely be^owed, to forqe another cyop of ;|i 

seed wg^: ; as well as to assist in dq(?troy- f ; > 

ing, or vexposing on , the surface, fibe root \: 

weeds lodged near it. To these :operations ]: 
succeed one or more ordinary plpy>yiftgs, ac- 
cording tp the cleanp^s of tbp-ppilj^ijd the 

advanced state of tbe se^sooo . ! : | ^ 

Thei high state of cultivation and qIc^rit [n 

ness, in which some of the lands of this dis-^ '^ 

trict are sem, wit|i;np other i///^^ and wn- i . ' 

tUationf ^han ^r^agiy^ ^y the horse-ho^^ j| 

Yoking in wi^ iii^ejrv^ils, m the summ^ l\Ji] 
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months, and the autumnal fallow, above 
described, furnishes suflBcient proof, that 
when sucb lands are once thoroughly re- 
claimed, they may be kept, for a length of 
time, in a proper state of cultivation, by 

FALLOW CROPS and TEMPORARY FALLOWS. 

Hence, in this district, which Ims long 
been reclaimed, and where fallow crops and* 
temporary fallows are managed in a suit- 
able manner, the summer fallow is less* 
frequently seen, thin in any other part of 
the Island, of equal e^te^it, and whei'ei arable 
crops are the principal object of culture. 

Nevertheless, the whole year's Iblldw is 
sonif^tim^ practiced, here ; and a veiry ciir*^' 
sory view of the district is sufiicierit,to show, 
that it might, ki ^lUtnerous iiistftrtces,' bfr 
practiced with great advantage. Fdr, al-' 
though some of its lands bear that healthy 
and gen^ous countenance, which, at sight; 
shows tlieir fertile condition, there are many 
of a difierent description : foul, and unfW*' 
able, for want of tillage ;^— pale, sickly, and 
spiritless, for want of ventilation. 

Remarks. Seeing this disparity of cont- 
ention, where a parity of management pre*^ 
vailed, I was led to reflections on the cBr* 
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84 SOILS AND MANAGEMENT. \ 7. 

And hence, the strofig knds of thi^dis^ 
trtct^ on rock^ are kepit sufficiently cleafit 
without d ivhole yearns fallow: while the 
lighter' landSf and tbosA on retentive bases , 
are foul ; requiring, even, under the accu-^ 
rate manag^nent of this country, to be> 
from time to time, cleansed froni theii* foul*- 
riess, by tillage and . exposure, continued 
through the favorable season of \suminer. > 
But the practice of fallow cro[» being erta* 
blishedi and carried on with success, on the 
coomb and loamy lands^ on rock and has- 
sock, it:is tdo frequently followed, on lands 
that a^e (infit for it ; %Gitbout due discrmi^^ 
nation. ' . : 

With respect to VENTiLAfioMf too, much 
depeildis iHYthe nature of the subsoi. SoiIs> : 
inciitnb^t bn rock, or other open base, raay 
be ^ii to be in a state of perpetual vemti** 
lation ; the air, unless in yer|y wet seatons,.. 
being continually circiildtingthraii^ th^di ; 
and the water, whick fidls on their surfaces^ 
likewise^bsists in the purification; by fikw-^ 
il^ th^wigh them, withoutra check a: v^hile 
spfls'aflthGiselfsaiheiQatureji by having ^ re- 
tentiv^fbase^boneathl theib, dnd ly wg^bdOst 
continually on a bed of ,mud^ or st^^ant. 
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But of the last, or of aoot, or of aahes, 
little is used : indeed, the ashe» which. ti$e 
from the. burning of hop vines (as will be 
shown) are peirroitted to be bk)wi\ aw£<y, 
iwast^lly, as if they were deemed useless, 
for n>anute. But the knds of . the district 
are mostly of a calcai^eoua nature ; and^ csi 
such landsialkaline subatam^s may, perhaps, 
be thcf least wanted., .And, ^^r^^jj, this 
may account for the practice of carrying off 
the earthy copings of limestone quarries, for 
manure ; while the efflorescent matter of the 
rock, mixed with calcareous rubble (a marl 
of a superior quality) arp sj^ffeiC^d to remain 
as rubbish, in the bottom of the quarry. 
Nevertheless, lime as; much in use. How 
are these jarrings to be reconciled ? 

DUNG. This is chiefly; or wholly, I 
believe, raised in the distyiiCt. The navi- 
gation, from London, is, at present, too 
circuitous, and uncertain, to admit of bring- 
ing much, if any, from thence. 

The QUALITIES of the feces of different 
animals, and feeding on different foods, are 
attended to> here. Cattle are fed on oil 
fakes, without any other view to profit, than 
that of affording dung of a superior quality. 
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But the most extraOTdinary opinion, re- j 

specking thf^ qu^i^ies of the feces of ani- | 

maid, is th«t of the dung i>f swine hfffjg ; 

esteem^ of aw inferior value! ^* Jt |)^ ;! 

th^ l^nd fiiU of Vfi^sV' 0ven when it is j! 

madefrpm the wash of a distiljery I But j| 

prejudice is the child of chance 9p4 igno^ : j 

ranee; and is nurtured by indolence, and ,■] 

,^se prjde. 1 1 

The APPLICATION of dung is, chiefly, to If 

wheat ^ turneps, and bopSn [: 

COMPOST. Much of the dung, used :| 

in the district, is formed into compost, with !/{ 

roud, vr n^old of any kind that can be col- |j| 

lected, as <he soil of lanes and waste places, \i j 

the copings of quarries^ &c. I have observ- j;- 

ed the soil of a headland carried off, for this ! ■ ; 

purpose. This practice, however, is most ;! 

ob$^rvabie>, in the hop culture ; in whidi . ; 

raw dung is seldom used. '.'^ 

It may be of use to observe, that, in f! 

turning over mounds of compost, the Kent- fj 

ish method is improper. The mound is 1; 

oit down, perpeodicularly, with a sharp !;? 

instrument, part after part, and moved by |; 

fwlc-fulls ; instead of being torn down, with ; 

pecks or mattocks, and the reduced frag- (^ 
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mentsi cast, with SliovelS^ over a sloping 
surface. The fii^stis mei^ly turning it, or 
caKher moving it :^ Whereas the latter ism?.r- 
M^the hiateridls, be th6y what they may, 
in a manner as effectual, perhaps, as the 
operation require ; and at nearly the same 
cost, that is bestowed, ori the far less effec- 
tual methoii. 4 

LIME is in considerable estimation; and 
in much useJ That, iised as manure, is 
wholly burnt from chalk,*. and mostly 
with WOOD ! notwithstanding coals are 
brought by water, within a small distance 
from the kiln, feut here, again, the demon, 
prejudice, would seem to be at work. The 
prevailing idea is> that lime burnt with 
wood is**< bettel' for latid,'- than that which 
is produc^ed from -the same material, by the 
heat of coals. Can there be any truth in 
this received opinion .'^ 

The waste of land (employed in the 
growth of wood) which this opinion incurs, 

* Chalk of Boxi.£Y Hill. Color dusky white; 
(ontixture somewhat soft : a free writing chalk. By 
the marine acid, one hundred grains yield ninetysix 
grains of calcareous earth ; and four grains of fipe snuff* 
colored silt. 
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But^ more generally^ and which mvy be 
cpnsulj^red a3 the practice of the district, is 
that of setting it on, in small heaps 9 and 
CQv^ing tbem upmibsoil: a.practioe which 
merits an attentive examination. : / . 

In my Journal , under , the date 1 1 1 1 Ooto^ 
her, 179Q, is the.fdlbwing notice- *^ Dbr 
served ^veral instances' (in the; townsWipb 
of Banning and the two Farkys) o^ lime 
in small heaps : all of them ppveredi whc^Uy 
or partially, with soil. The kte irftins have 
caused the lime, in most of theWi^ko burst its 
bounds^ On examining several qV the hil- 
locks, I found, invariably, th?lt;*he parts 
which are exposed^ are broken :dit>wn into 
chequers or coarse granules, only ; while 
those which are covered^ are resolved into a 
uniform, fine powder : pf course, that which 
is covered the most effectually, is in the best 
State/' 

Remark. This is a ready way of dis* 
tributing lime ; and, if too long a succes* 
sion of wet weather do not set in, so as to 
reduce the whole to a state of paste, it is, 
I or might be rendered, a most effectual one. 

\ Thus, when the hillocks begin to burst 

I open their coverings, turn them over ; and, 

\ 

^^ 
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stakes, so as to form a sort of lane, as a 
guide to sowiby ; casting both ways (sow- 
ing the grotind twice over) at every second 
step, and throwing the seed higher than 
is done, in most other districts.* 

The seed is invariably covered with the 
barrow ; without any regard to the species 
of corn, or the nature of the soil. The 
practice of covering seed corn with the plow, 
may be said to be unknown ; and is never 
performed, in this part of Kent: an in- 
teresting fact, in ^e history of English 
agriculture. 

PULSE, on the contrary, is commonly 
cultivated, in rows : (tares only excepted) 
and these rising a( a sufficient distance, from 
each other, to admit the horse-hoe between 
them : a practice which ought never to be 
deviated from, in cultivating this ctass of 
grain crops ; for reasons given in the Ru- 
ral Economy of Glocestershire ; Sec- 
tion Pulse. 

♦ For the Norfolk method of setting out seed 
casts, with the plow or other instruments, sec Rurai^ 
lEcONOMT of NOKFOLK, Section fFheaf. 
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ed or driven over it, between the sowing of 
the crop and its appearing above-ground ; — 
and, this, perhaps, without strict regard to 
the quality of the soil: I have, at least, seen 
it done, on a soil that appeared to be alto- 
gether improper to be more closely com- 
pressed, than it is, in its natural texture ; 
especially when lying as it does, on a re- 
tentive base. But the practice belongs to 
lighter, more absorbent soils ;, and it is ex- 
tfv4^d to those of a contrary nature, for 
wiant of that discrinjiinationy which belongs^ 
to the higher stages of the art, and which 
English husbandry has not yet attained. 

Thedepredatton^, committed by this mis- 
chievousreptile, proceed from its feeding on 
the principal or downward root; most espe- 
cially of wheat ; thus cutting off the plants; 
gtenerally in plots or stripes ; but, in some 
years, and in some instances, lipreading de- 
struction over the whole field ; so far^ at 
least, as to render what renaain^ unfit toi 
occupy the ground, as a crop. It is not 
peculiar to ley grounds, though most pif^- 
yalent in old sward : but is likewise often 
(}tetructive to wheat, after peas : , that is :to. 
say, onfree^ mellow y absorbent soils. 
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mil emmr^geAs % the ^itfglect of sum^ - 

MER TILLAGE? AUherbivorous animalcules, 
'Which feai&e not the power of flight, but are 
liable to the circumstances of the plot of 
ground thfey are bred in; may surely be ex- r 

iitpSLted, by keeping the soil they inhabit, 
free frotn eveiy thing heirbaceous; espe- .>j 

cially, daring the, summer months, when ) j 

ith^y ai^fe in a state of activity, and doubtless \ ! i 

require daily suppwt. And it appears tb r | 

\jie no more than common prudenoei in \^ 

JIhose Who have lands peculiarly infested i] 

'With this, or any other, slow-moviag^ani- 
qnbalcule, to give them up to imAtBAWKO 
ciPTLLA6E, the longest timepos^ble, so as 
not to lose btfre than oflfe years crop. For 
4he advantages of the.?:K>HT|:*:lT MoitxHs 
ipALLOw,^6ee WBt;T*or Bi^fotANt), MiN:-iy. 
'¥br other remarks/ on tiliacs, as '^e*- 
•«?niKSeiV'fr bfv^mirij is Well as of tvtedsy see 
-MyDiANtoXdttHTi^s/MiNr 3'4 * - . ^ ' 
Y CORN CROPS are-heVet ftoed, in the 
ordinary practice of the district : neVerthi^- 
l«s/ the hkilid'tioe is Sataetim^ ft^plied^ by 

• further ^remarks on the^ODwoRM will appear in 
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judicious managerst to thin places^ or wheire 
the wire-worm has cut off the crop, par- 
tially. 

\ PULSE CROPS, on the contrary, are 
universally hoed : the intervals, with the 
jiidget, or . HOR$E-HQE, the. rows with the 
hahd-hoe : cleaning them, in general, with 
the gardener's att/entipn. When pulse is d^t 
pended uppn^ as the cleansing, or fallow 
CROP, a rigid, attention to the land, while 
. the crop is grow iftg, becomes essential. 

SPARROWS, . .This rapacious enemy 
of crops are in lefi$ force, here, than in mc*4; 
other parts of England : and this, perhaps, 
is owing to a species of trap, which is in 
use, for taking them ; and which,^ I believe, 
is unknown to the rest of the Island. 
i This simple engine consists o^ a smAll 

g wicker basket (resembling the fruit sieve of 

the London markets ;) with a cover, of the 
f same material, fitted to it,, and formed on 

the principle of the fish pot, and the ver- 
min trap, into which the entrance Js easy, 
I but the return difficult, 

j *; These traps, which are an prdinary ar- 

j y tide of sale, in the markets of the district, 

are of brown unpeeled oziers. Thediaroe- 
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9« HARVEST MANAGEMENTi ^ rr. 

obtamied, in the different districts and de- 
partments of the kingdom : operiirig k^id^ 
field for conjecture and discussion, f espect- 
ihg their origin, or introductfon. '; 
' In REAPING, however, there krd few 
striking deviations, from the ordinary prac- 
tice of the kingdom, at largei ; excepit that, 
here, the practice of •* bagging,*' or mow- 
ing with one hand, is more or less in use ; 
and is performed, in nearly the iSame man- 
ner, as what is termed hewing^ In the 
West of England: and which is there 
described. 

In REAPING OATS, that were lodged and 
weedy, and while the air was damp, I ob- 
served an instance, in which, instead of be- 
ing bound into sheaves, or set up in sing- 
lets, they were spread out in swaths, as if 
cut with the sithe: to remain in these, until 
the weeds were with^ed and the straw 
stiffened. 

, Anotherimtnutiaofnians^ment,re^)ect- 
log reiped crops, which^i noticed in this 
district, and which ought to be observed in 
others^ 1$ that ojf sett iit& up -stocks ;. not 
aqjcording to the direction of tfaefield, or die 
ridges Into which, it hat hs^ipencd to be 
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I gleaning, eithw after the reapaps^ on fuiiong 
shucks :------not> ho wevar, through a want of 

" LEAsEKs r* who foUow the harvest wag- 
gons, and flock into the fiddsi in nuinbers, 
After the ground . is cleared. For reflections 
on this ^ject, see Mu>i.anp Counties, 
Min: 8o. 

t MOWING CORN. In this operatior^ 

ll the husbandnien of, Kept excel : not aa to 

fieatness^.only ; but in respect to utility. 

The cpRN siTHE is furnished with a 
aradle, provincially ^ harness/' or with a 
bow, wf:ot^\ng to the given crop> or the 
habit of the workman. I saw pidy oi^ 
instance of mowing cc^n, with the i naked 
sithe, agreeably to the Midland practice. 
Where the crop stands tolerably &ir; the 
cradle is generally preferred ; and it is used 
with lingular dexterity. 

In the practice of every other dq^Mutment 
of the kingdom, the aithe is swung, hcnri^aton* 
tally» or nearly Iwel ; leaving the stubble 
of nearly an even height; or, if it rise oh 
either side, f(x*ming what are called swath 
bsdks, the Imts^oi the swaths are sufifered to 
vest vpon them ; the heai^s or ears of the 
com fallif^ into the hollow^ or closermown 
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part of the preceding swath width, Th^ I 

are of course liable, in a wet season (the * 

chief thing to be guarded against) not only i 

to receive an undue portion of rain water ; i 

but to be fouled with the splashings of I 

heavy showers. t 

In the Kentish practice, the position of i 

the swaths is diflerent. Here, the beads of v 

the corn rest on the top of the swath-balk, . i 

provincially the •* beever ;'* which is left, 
of extraordinary height, as ten to fifteen 
inches ; so that the wind has a free circu* 
lation, beneath the swaths. 

The workman, in performing this judi- 
cious operation, proceeds with his right 
foot, fOTward ; entering the point of his 
sithe, with a downward stroke, and raising 
it as abruptly out ; bringing thehandleround 
to the left, until it form nearly a right- 
angle with the line of the swath ; carrying [ 
the corn, in the cradle, three or four feet 
behind the place where it grew ; lifting it 
high, and letting it fall lightly on the 
beever, behind his left foot, and in the po- 
sition above described. 

How difficult to convey, in words, even 
this simple operation, so as to render it 
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jnracficaU in a/Couxitry;wbere il; is wanted. 
Yet how readily » and pflfectually, it might 
be taught/ by a; Kentish workmant in a 
PUBUC SEMINARY- 
i The disadvantages of thk method are the 
}oss of some straw, the incumtirance arising 
^om the length of stubble, and a little ^d- 
^itional :. kbor* . fiut in /» country^ where 
cattle aire not numerousiithe loiMt of straw 
is not felt ; and, in anjif country ^ the prin- 
ciple of kying the 'h^ads^ instead of the 
buts of the corn, upon th^ swath balk, whe*^ 
ther left high or low,jmigbt wiellbe ado^teij. 
DHYINQ MOWN CORN. The swaths 
Btk sometimes suffered to lie on the beevers, 
until they are dry enough to becarrried; and 
^e then formed into cock9>, ,( of neater wads ) 
s^reeably.to the practices t>f)ajl the midland, 
and most of the southern counties (the 
central and eastern partis of Kent, being, I 
believe, the only parts th^t deviate from this 
practice) excepting so fm* as relates to the 
superior neatness of the Kentish method ; 
and in that the swaths are seldom broken^ 
in the southern counties, until the day they 
are carried. .See Midi-anp Counties, on 
this subject, , 
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104 HARVEST MANAGEMENt. tf . 

most striking objects that meet the eye of 
j a stranger, in the Kentish harvest. They 

are formed of ten bundles each. Four of 
them are laid, heads-and-tails, upon the 
ground ; by way of a bottom, or founda- 
tion, two sheaves in width, and somewhat 
more than one ^eaf in length. On these 
i the remaining six are piled, three two 

t and one, with all their buts, or thickest 

I ends, the, same way: thus bringing the pile 

to a sort of ^blnt, given by the but of the 
last sheaf, whose head hings steeply down- 
ward ; forming a sort of roof, or thatch, to 
the side of the pile. 

By this method of piling the sheaves, it 
is evident, that the ears have very different 
degrees of exposure. Thoise of the first 
four are entirely buried ; and those of the 
i 'two undermost rendered liable to the cool- 

ness, and perhaps dampness, of the ground ; 
while those of the other six, that of the last 
most especially, are in great part exposed. 
The whole of the buts, however, are open 
to the air ; and for corn which is weedy, 
and the buts of the sheaves foul and full of 
green herbage, this may be an eligible me- 
thod: but, surely, not for clean straight 
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corn ; f(* which upright shUcks are doubt-^ \: 

^less preferable. : 

The advantage of harvesting barley and 

oats in bundles^ lies in their being more i; 

easily loaded and risked. But I met with y^ 

an idea, here, that more loose corn may be i'- 

trodden into the bay of a bam, by the help i 
of a hcnrse, than by binding and mowing 
by hand. And another^ that mice tae less 
liable to enter a mow of loose corni hard 

trodden, than one built with sheaves ; whose 'i 

interstices furnish them with convenient \' 

runs. r 

Even in the very simple operation c^ P 

RAKING up the scattered com, left upon v, 

STUBBLES, whether after binding or cock- | : 

iiig, there are varieties of practice. This > | 

district furnishes two. v 

One of them is given by a horse rare, . * 
^ight feet long, with teeth nine or ten hficbes 

bielow the head, and with a block wheel at h 

each end of it, of such a diameter, as to re* j;* 

gulate the action of the teeth, so as to ga« jl 

ther the corn, without tearing up the soil p^ 

or stubble* And this it performs, with bet* K 

ter effect, than thecnry might suggest. It [ '^ 

must be remarked, however, that it works,^ I; ^ 

11 

I. ■; 
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hete, on sroootfe .l€iv6lT$«rfecfis^ 9s left by 
the turn wrest plow; and that it;Wbuld not 
be equally ieHgiUle;Qaroi]^h> unev^ ridge- 
andr:furjrow.w0i?kj (One horse^ (in shafts; 
a boywto^ leaddit ; tod a man, to!disbu»ien 
tbi^rake^ at .seated distances^ ai*e eknployed 
in the ope^tion^^ f 

.Xbo* other StiibbleRake of this district is 
draWixjjYHANDzandisofavaluableconstruc- 
tjQOi Ijtidiffers from that of the miplandv 
cavNTi£s>io;haviDg 5J&a//5». similar to those 
oflthfcorooion borserake^irtstead of aforked 
handle. Towards the points of the shafts, 
vhioh are about :aix £^t lonig^^a shifting 
crofispieo^^.Teseibbling int^fcnrm the single 
px-yoke^ slides 'upon the rbds^ so as to re-^ 
gulate the ixistrument to the height of the 
workman : holes being passed through the 
shafts and the ends of, the yoke; whkh 
IS fixt, by this means^ higher or lower^ with 
an iron pin> at each end. 

In use, the yokelike bend in the middle 
of the crosspiece (which is about two feet 
long) r^stson the shoulder or collar of the 
workman. - Betweien this and the head of 
the rake (afftd about two feet from the lat- 
ter) is ;atil6«d crosspiece, to keep the shafts 
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heavy rain/merdy through the mii^r^ 
riages of the day, arising fircHn a want of 
method in forming the load^ or dT caution 
in binding it, will attend with patience to 
the practice of another, even though it may 
prove less eligible than his own* 

In the established practice of the district 
of Maidstone, the load is carried up^ in the 
form of a long cube, with the buts of the 
sheaves outward; each course being tied 
in, by sheaves laid length way of the car- 
riage ; finally, covering the binding sheaves, 
with others laid across the load. To bind 
the load, thus formed, two ropes {oc a very 
long one doubled) are fastened in a roller, 
or wince, firmly fixed upon the hindxross- 
piece of the body of the waggon ; and the 
two ends thrown over the load, forward ; 
so as to bear on the <toss sheaves last men-* 
tioned. The two loose ends of the rope 
being drawn down moderately, by hand, 
and fastened t© the forepart of the car- 
riage, the other ends are wound round the 
roller of the wince, by the means of two 
iron bolts, or short levers: thus giving a 
degrte of tightness to the ropes, and firm- 
ness to the load, which no istrength of 
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A respefeoabltf yeoftiafti > k«* 'rtiljit IHp^ I |j . 

nious husbandman, iri''tTie''hei^bouirhtiocl J- " 
©f Maidstotl^ hdi; for •sdrie yeiarsf j^ast, 
been pos^e$€<l of a «h^hbd*dF(3raw!ng them 

tdgetiier, in- nombi^s ; atld' ^vien of render- ;ii^ i{ 

ing them, 'iriadcjgree, tenie' and familiir; iKf*| 

BOt, however ,= by ariy tkktm or fa^inating } I \M 

lure ; "but by pui'suing lobyiou's and i^atibrial ^ j %i 

means ; and oh principles' shi^ilar to those ; ; |l 

emiployed, in taking hiick/'-iki the instance I p^ 

noticed* in Yorkshire.' '"■- ' '• !'||| 

The season, bedtadapteil.tb the purpb^,* :j^f| 

is that of sitmmei* ; whferi the barns aire j! {l| 

em^^y^ and thdr'allowtlilce of proVisiohs i'l ||j? 

short. At this tim^i siich food is provided, 'if I 

as is fouTid,'by'exJ)erlehce, iahk most igtee* i f i| I 

able to thetov Wheat 'fltiutanid'Sug^r, ii!|]; 

«cepted with -the oil of cartway,' felhd form- 1 1 f 

ed into pist^^'ivith 'Wktei-^^has b^eri found! to ;1 |f "^ 
be a favorite food. The thief 'difficulty 6^ 
preparation lie^ in cotnmuhicaVing the scent, 
evenly to the^ wtilole, so as iiSt tb give pan^ 
gency, to an^'part. ThisrJsdfdne,hy rub- 
bing the m M6 the* piM^' bf • the hknd;^ 
, and th«i rubbing the flidui' bfetWiseri tfieinii^; rwjj 
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afterwwds rubbing the flour tod sugar to- 
gether^ inm^milar manner. 
/ A recluse pnt of the form buildings^ 

near their favorite Jiiiinty hemg [Htched oOf 
and darkened, thc^. are eotttinued to be fed, 
,With balls or bits of this palftt»ble> whole* 
some paste, at stated times, (x regulur meals; 
Until the whole,, or a considerable number^ 
of those that inhabit the premise^, are drawa 
together, and feed freely, on the food pre* 
pared for them ; when th^y an? either pon- 
oentrated on ^ platfo)?m, pver. which a fell- 
ing trap is su^n^jlj^, so, as tp^ drop ii^an- 
taneously, apd incl^pse ^the whole cdlec- 
tion ; or, which requires much less time 
and attentbn, a sufficient quantity of arsenic 
IS added to the paste, to operate as a poison. 
In adding this, as in giving the scent, 
much caution is required. The least grit- 
^ tiness of&nds, or akums them ; so that the 

I arsenic cannot be pounded too fine; it 

j ought to be elutriated, or washed over; 

V by which means no particle, tliat is not, 

4 capable of being momentarily suspended in 

; water, can enter the composition; which 

IS made up, with this poisonous liquor, in* 
; stead of pure water. 
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resembling the dog hutch or kennel, which 
is usually provided for the yard dog, to 
hide and sleep in ; its. form being that of 
the barn. It is divided, in the middle, by 
an open wire partition, running from end 
to end, and reaching from the ridge of 
the roof to the floor. One side of this par- 
tition is again divided, into two parts, or 
cages ; one of them, for a tame rabbit, the 
other for a live fowl, to allure the vermin. 
The other half of the hutch being formed 
into a felling box trap, to take them ! Great 
numbers of weasels, stoats, and polecats (as 
well as domestic cats) have been caught, in 
coppices and hedgerows, by this most >simple 
and ingenious, yet, when known, most ob^ 
vious device. 



13. 
MARKET. 

MAIDSTONE is the prindpta market 
town of the district. Tunbridoe, how- 
ever, ccMomands the uppw part of it ; and 
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5togk they wjant ; as is done by those of 
Birmingham 9 and the manufacturiog towns 
in its neighbourhood. See Midland Coun- 
ties. 
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THE QUANTITY GROWN, in this 
part of Kent, is very considerable. Never- 
theless, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Maidstone, and wherevef the culture of hops 
is prevalent, the proportion of wheat is 
small: chiefly, on account of the best wheat 
lands being appropriated to the hop cul- 
ture; though, in some part, no doubt, to 
the manure, which the country affords, be- 
ing much of it expended on that crop. 

The SPECIES are various. The "Zee- 
land,'* a white wheat, — ^the '* Hertford- 
shire," a brown wheat, the *' Royal Wil- 
liam/' — and the /^ Taunton white,"— 
Ihave heard spoken of, as valuable varie- 
ties. But this is speaking a language that 
is understood, only, in the place where it is 
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a late harvest. In this case, hawever> the 
surface, if the soil and season will permit, 
IS <' stricked,'^ or channeled, with the strick- 
ing plow, noticed in the section imple* 

MENtS. 

I have seen the OPERATION of stricking 
performed, in the following manner. In 
this instance^ the implement was dbuble ; 
having two chips or keels, about four feet 
long, and fixed at sudi a distance from each 
othen as to draw channels or seedseams, 
ten inches and a half apart, from middle to 
middle. The team was of two horses, at 
length; with two men, to. guide and hold ; 
turning to the right and left, alternately, as 
in plowing with the turnwrest plow. To 
draw the grooves at equal distances, and 
parallel to each other, the inside wheel was 
kept in the outside furrow or channel ; con- 
sequently, the wheels were set at a distance 
equal to three times that between the chan- 
nels; which the implement left three or 
four inches deep, and of a concave form : 
a form, which, when the hoe is not mtend- 
ed to be used, is much preferable to a sharp 
angle, at the bottom ; as the plants are 
more evenly distributed in the soil, and their 
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wheat,' there are, in this, as in other dis- 
tricts, different opinions. Many or most, 
however, believe in brine: some letting it 
lie twelve hours in steep. 

A CHANGE OF SEED is here thought to be 
of great service to the crop : by some men, 
it is held as necessary : not merely a trans^ 
fer, from soil to soil of opposite natures ; 
but from district to district : the distance 
(that is to say the change of atmosphere!) 
being the great thing to be desired. But 
this idea, perhaps, has been propagated, and 
is still enforced, by dealers in seed wheat. 
It is nevertheless entitled to a fair and full 
investigation. 

The GROWING CROP. To guard, as 
much as may be, against the ravages of the 
sodworm, wheats, in general, I understand^ 
are rolled, with heavy rollers, in the 
spring ; being not unfrequently bush-har- 
rowed, previously to the rolling ; but most 
especially, I believe, where clover seed has 
been sown over the crop. 

The HOE, as h^s been said, is seldom in- 
troduced among wheat ; even though it be 
" stricked in ;* unless when it is thin, or 

platty/'. 

I observed an instance, in this district, of 
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On the silty soils, in the Tunbridge quar- 
ter of the district, especially those that are 
incumbent on a gravelly subsoil, the pro- 
duce is generally very great. From infor- 
mation which I can rely on, having it from 
the mouth of the grower, a man of charac- 
ter, seven quarters and a half, an acre> have 
been grown on these lands: not on a single 
acre, merely ; but over a whole field. The 
measure eight gallons and a half : the va- 
riety of wheat, the ** Zeeland." 

Judging, however, from what I saw, in 
the year ninety, and in the neighbourhood 
of Maidstone, three quarters, an acre, ap- 
peared to be the par produce. On some 
of the strong clean lands, on rock, a much 
greater produce was evident, — ^as four to 
five quarters ; but on many or most of the 
weaker lands, lying on retentive bases, 
'and on which the fallow-crop husbandry 
had been injudiciously pursued, eighteen to 
twenty bushels, an acre, was the full pro- 
duce. 

MARKETS. It is sold, either to the 
MILLERS OF THE COUNTRY, or to com fac- 
tors, for the London market. The whole 
is sold by sample; there being no ^^ pitching 
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of sacks J ' or selling corn, in bulk, in this 
quarter of the southern counties. During 
the late scarcity and exorbitant price cf 
wheat, some exertions were made towards 
establishing a bushel market, at Maidstone, 
for the benefit of the poor ; but they ceased 
with the high price of provisions. 



15. 



BARLEY. 



THIS CROP, also, is in full cultiva- 
tion, in the district under view. 

The only SPECIES which I saw culti- 
vated, is the long-eared, or hordeum 
distichon. 

The SOILS, appropriated to this crop, 
are all those which the district comprizes* 
Even the strong coomby soils, when incum- 
bent on rock, are esteemed favorable to 
barley. An evidence, which brings con- 
viction, that it is not the lightness or open- 
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ness of te2Cture,.of the soil> itself, but the 
warmth and ahsoribency of the base^ on 
which it rests, that is grateful to this fasti- 
dious crop* 

SEMINATION. The time of sowing 
is the latter end of April, and the beginning 
of May, The usual gUANXixY of seedi, I 
was told, is four bushels, an acre ; even 
after clean turneps ! 

HARVESTING. It is universally cut, 
with the sithe; and left in pillowed swaths; 
until it be dry enough to carry ; or is bound 
and piled up, in the fieldi in the manner 
already mentioned. ; 

The PRODUCE, from what I observed^ 
and from what information I obtained, may 
be iiveraged at four quarters, an acre. 

The MARKET for barley lies, chiefly^ 
or wholly^ within the neighbourhood of its 
growth ; the produce being bought up by 
the MALTSTERS of the county. 
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OF THIS CROP, too, the propor- 
tional number of acres is considerable. On 
the cool weak soils, of the southeast quar- 
ter of the district, it is an eligible crop. 
But, on the warmer, mellower, better lands^ 
it ought seldom, perhaps, in strict pro- 
priety of o^anagement, to appear. The im- 
propriety is the ^eat^, as, on the better 
lands, at least, they are chiefly grown after 
wheat, a,rid become, of course, a heavy bur« 
den on the fallow-crop plan of manage-* 
ment. But^ where an inordinate number 
of horses are kept up, to an ipimoderate 
state of fiitness, a proportionate supply of 
oats must be provided. 

The SPECIES ^e mostly the common 
WHITE OAT ; with a small portion, in 1790^ 
of the Tartatrian;, or reed oat. 

The quantity op seed — ^four or ifive 
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seen every stem, bulky as the rows were, 
podded down to the very soiL In this part 
of the culture of beans, the practice of Kent 
may well be taken as a pattern, for the rest 
of the Island. 

HARVESTING. The excellency of the 
Kent practice, likewise continues, through 
this stage of management : in which, how^ 
ever, it has a rival in that of Glocester- 
SHIRE. Indeed, the practice of the two 
counties may be said to be the same, or to 
1 1' , have sprung fro^ the same root ; though 

U they are situated at a great distance from 

I r each other ; and are separated by districts, 

I i that are entirely ignorant of their practice. 

i^: But admitting it to be of monastic origin, 



■3 
' is 



^ f or introduction, it is not surprising that it 

J * should have got footing, in Kent and Glo- 

i I cestersWre. 

fj The particulars of the Kentish practice 

■ I are these. When the halm has been short 

f * (as that of the longpod and mazagan bean 

^ j generally is) I have seen the plants pulled 

; ; up, with the roots, entire. But, more gc- 

.| nerally, they are cut off, above ground, 

; with a sharp reaping hook ; the workmen 
laying hold of the tops, with one hand, and 
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18. 
PEA S. 

THE QUANTITY grown, in this dis- 
trict, is greater, than in most others of the 
same extent; peas being, here, an ordinary 
crop. 

The VARIETIES, m cultivation, are the 
grey ho© pea, and the white boiling pea; 
which are suited to soils and circumstances, 
as the judgment of the occupier directs. 

In SUCCESSION, I believe, they ge- 
nerally follow WHEAT ; sometimes clover 
LEY, and frequently sainfoin: the sain- 
foin leys, especially on the lighter lands, 
and when tolerably clean, being mostly, I 
understand, broken up for this crop. 

SOILS. — The lighter warmer lands. 

TILLAGE,— One plowing of the ley 
grounds ; a broadsharing, and one turning, 
of the grattans.^ 

MANURE.— The use of this, I believe, 
is uncertain ; depending on the state wd 
condition of the land. 
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SOWING. This crojp is generally cul- 
tivated in rpws^ and in a manner similar to 
that of beans ; except that the intervals, in 
the pea culture, are usually narrower, than^ 
those of beans ; namely, sixteen to eighteen 
inches. But peas are sometimes cultivated, 
in the broadcast manner; 

The GROWING CROP of peas, in rows, 
is treated in a manner similar to that of 

BEANS. 

HARVESTING. Thp^ arc various me- 
thod^ in use, to separate the pea crop from 
the soil. In the practi|ce of son^ men» in 
some districts, we see the common sitbe 
employed, either ip mowing the crop into 
swaths, to be broken into wads, reaps or 
bundles, by women ; or in cutting and, at 
the same time, forming the bundle, in a 
rough slovenly way, with the sithe. In 
others,, a large sharp hook, resembling the 
reaping hook, is fixed at thq end of a stout 
long handle; and with this, solely, they 
are cut, and bundled. In others, two sickles 
or reaping hooks (or a larger hook made 
for this purpose) are made use of; the one 
to lift up, and give a degree of tension to 
the halm, the other to separate it from the 
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of the instrument the firmer> and more 
effective. 

In using this tool, the motion of the work- 
man is somewhat circuitcxis; so as to collect 
and separate a sufiBcient quantity, to form 
a bundle ;* whidi, being rounded with the 
hook, ifc set up, lightly, by means of the two 
instrument^ ; in order that it may receive 
the fullest benefits of the sun and air, and 
be kept, as free as possible, from the ground. 

This method is less expeditious, than that 
of mowing, with the ^ithe alone. But it 
places the crop in a better state, with re- 
spect to security, both as to the weather, 
and to waste in sheddftig ; and is, on the 
whole, perhaps, tl^ most eligible method 
of cutting this aukwardly growing crop, 
which has grown into an established prac" 
tice.t 

• I spe^k, here, of broadcast peas, on which, more 
particularly, I have seen this method of cutting practiced. 
But it is equally applicable to peas in rows ; and is in 
u^, in the district of Maidstone. 

t Nevertheless, isee the ffeUowing minutes in 
Surrey, on this operation. , 
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The EXPENDITURE is chiefly on 
SHEEP*, which are folded upion them, as they 
stand ; or on cattle, for which they are 
drawn; and usually, I believe, given to 
them, in stalls. 



21. 



POTATOES. 



THE QUANTITY grown, here, is in- 
cotl$id«:able, compared with that which is 
raised, in most other parts of the Island. 

Remarks. It may be observed, of this 
valuablie article of produce, that its cultiva- 
tion is most preval«3t, where grass lands 
abound, and where the populaticm is above 
the propwtion <^ arable lands : gaining a 
footing, slowly, in a corn country. Thus, 
in Iredand, in Lancashire, and throughout 
the North of England, and in Scotland, it 
has long been introduced, as a species of 
FARM PRopucE ; while in Kent, and Nor- 
folk, coni counties, it has not, un^il of very- 
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ai. DISTRICT OF MABE>«TONE. 14$ tM 

late yrarst heat sufibii^d to stir beyond the ; i ! j? 

pale of th/ft garden, 0r hopground. j! jl' 

These ormmstances may not arise wholly , 
from the scarcity of the necessaries of lifi^ 
in the former situations ; but, in part, per- 
haps from the nature of the cUmatures of 
these two classes of country. A dryness of 
climature is favorable to corn ; and coun** 
tries enjoying this description of atrno^ 
sphere, have been converted, by the expe« 
rience of ages, into corn countries. On the 
contrary, a moistriess of climature is favor- 
able to GRASS ; and it is well ascertsuned, 
that a moist atmosphere is likewise favor- 
able to the POTATOE : so that, in having 
joined the grass lands, it has been choosing 
its natural climature. 

ft is well known, to men erf observation, 
that a wet summer is favorable to the po^ 
tatoe crop ; not only by iticreasing its 
quantity : but in improving the quality ^ 
the root. This year ( 1 797) is one, among 
many Qthers, in my own recollection, which 
evidences the fact. And there can be little 
doubt of its being grown, with the greatest 
and most certain profit, in a moist climate. 
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CLOVERS. 



MEN^ who have pas^ the middle time 
of life, speak of the clover crop as having 
been cultivated, in this part of the Island, 
time imnGiemorial i and, probably, it has 
been in cultivation, here, a greater length 
of time, even than it has in Norfolk. For 
a Flemish practice, by reason of the greatei: 
facility of communication, was more likely 
to gain an early footing, in Kent, than ii| 
any other part of the Island. 

The QUANTITY grown, here, at pre- 
lent, is very great : greater, perhaps, than 
in the established practice of any other part 
of England ; the eastern side of Norfolk 
excepted. 

The SPECIES, in cultivation, is chiefly 

the RED, or BROAD CLOVER (TRIFOLIITM 

pratense.) With sometimes a mixture of 
WHITE or DUTCH clovw (trifolium TMpeni) 

VOL. I. L 
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j and of the yellow clover, or trefoil (me- 

^^ ;| picAGo lupulina ;) and, in some instances, 

with a farther mixture of raygrass (lo- 
' LiVM perenne.) But, in a country, whose 

characteristic is corn, and where live stock 
is subordinate, the temporary ley is not re- 
quired to be of longer duration, than one 
J^l year; being, in this case, intended merely 

as a source of hay, for working stock, and 
r^ as a valuable matrix for wheat. And, for 

i'-A 1 closely textured soils, red dover, alone,^ pro- 

bably is, in this intention, the most eligible. 
Nevertheless, on lighter lands, which re*^ 
quire to be bound together, and on which 
early spring food is wanted, raygrasei and 
white clover> will, in any district, fee found 
equally advantageous^ as they have long 
been held in Ncwrfolk. 

In SUCCESSION, the temporary ley 
follows any of the three corn crops; but 
chiefly barley and wheat ; and these in 
nearly equal proportions: the former, more 
I generally, oil the lighter lands ; the latter, 

00 the coomb, and strong cool soils* 
;||| On the SEMINATION of this crop, I 

met with nothttig new, or interesting, in 
the district undec view. The timb of 
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J4i CLOVERS. ijti. 

The APPLICATION of the first shoot 
>| /of the clover crop is, invariably, to hay, for 

h team horses 2 the second, or after shoot, be- 

J ing sometimes mown, also: sometimes, it 

is eaten of!; as.AFTERORASs: and, not un- 
frequently, is suffered to stand for seed. 

its DURATION is seldom more than 
ONE YEAR. In one instance, on the southern 
margin of the district, and in this one in- 
stance only ! I saw a clover and raygrass 
ley, of three or more years standing. 

Jn HARVESTING the secohd crop of 
clover, I saw an instance of bad practice, 
which may not be uncommon. Having 
been injudiciously made into large cocks, be- 
fore it was ready to be carried, and haying 
received much wet, in that state, the cocks 
j were torn to pieces, and the hay » spread 

I abroad, again, over the field; by which 

I means its more valuable parts would inevi- 

tably be lost. For hints respectiiig the pro- 
per management, of this hazardous crop; 
see the following minutes. 

The AFTERGRASS of clover, (when 
the second shoot is eaten off) has the stock 
usually put upon it, while it is young, soft, 
lind foggy ; before it send up its Hower- 
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to be collected, it struck me, fortibly, that 
r r , some method may possibly be hit upbn, to 

t |; collect the seeds, and suffer the herbage to 

remain on the ground ; to be eaten off, as 
aftergrass, or to be plowed under, as ma- 
nure. 

The pi;*incipal difficulty, in hiarvesting 
seed clover, is to get the herbage dry enough 
to be gathered, in the short days and dewy 
damp season of October, Could not light 
bags, of thin cloth, or fine wire, be fixed 
behind sithes, so as to catch and retain the 
heads and foot stalks, skimmed off by the 
implemerjts ? The bags to be emptied, from 
time to tim6^ into sledgqs, or other recep-* 
tacles. 

If this could be effected, the herbage, on 
the ground, would be of three^ times the 
valu^, on a par of years, compared with the. . 
musty straw of seed clover. While, by 
drying the heads, under cover, in wet 
weather, or in the open air, when dry, the 
'0\ seed would be preserved, with great cer- 

tainty, in its natural vigor and brightness ; 
and would, in many years, be of twice the. 
value of seed, hajTvested with the herbage. 
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this district ; and by the calcareous itiatter 
they cpntain^ and rest on? or by their 
nevcir hjtviqg been subjected^ to a regular 
and quick repetition of this crop, or to a 
longer duration of it than one year ? And 
may not topping the plants, in autumut 
and treading the soil to their roots, prevent 
thpir dying away, in the spring ; the fatal 
malady experienced ;n other places ? See 
Norfolk. 

Much doubtless depends on the nature 
pf the ^o|L. iright free lands becbme the 
soonest unproductive. And it is on the 
strong, yet dry; calcareous lands of this 
district, on which the permanency of vigor, 
with respect to clover^ is most pbserv^b|e, 
3ee the i^ext section. 
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L U C E R N, 

THE PflACTICEof this part of Kent 
is, by nothing, more distinguishable, firon^i 
that of the king^ojEQ at large, th^n by this 
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bandman, that random lucern has been 

known to J. AST TWENTY Y^AKS, I SaW 

some, on his own farm, of several years 
^tan<iing ; yet in full growth. 

The SOIL, on which it grew, is a rich 
Ipam, on a calcareous l?ase,— a sainfoin soik 
And there can be no doubt pf the vigor and 
duration of lucern, in this district, being 
owing to the strength and calcareosity of 
its lands* The ropts of lucern, like those 
of sainfoin, run to a great dtepth, in lands 
of this description. 

There is only one SPECIES of lucern 
(MEDicAab sativa) and this, I believe, is 
without VAinfiTY, in this Island. 
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Its CULTIVATION, in this part of it, 
is similar to that of clover. 

The GROWING CROP is sometimes 
HARROWED, to tear up trailing weeds, and 
with the general intention of cleaning it. 

But there are men who disapprove of 
this practice ; as being injurious to the 
plants ; by wounding, or tearing off, the 
drowns of the roots ; and thus, by weaken- 
ing the crops, giving the weeds the greater 
ascendancy. This idea, however, may or 
may not be well founded. If the habits of 
hicern bear, in this respect, any analogy 
to those of sainfoin, the idea is merely theo* 
retical; as will be seen ift the Isle, of 
Thanet. ^ ^ 

Its APPLICATION is chiefly to horses, 
in the stable ; for which it is usually mown, 
two or three times, in the course of the^ 
summer. 



I 



:; - Remark. In one or more instances, T 

J saw luxuriant crops of luccrn, m rows ;' 

and kept beautifully clean. But they were 
under the care of gardeners ; and grew 
I on light soils, with non-calcareous sub- 

l strata : not on powerful, and, at the same 

j time, CALCAREOUS LAND ; on which only,. 

ji perhaps, it-w able to contend with weeds. 
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156 SAINFOIN. 24. 

tricts, in which sainfoin has, for centuries 
past, been cultivated, and these widely se-r 
parated, and distinct from each other, the 
plants in cultivation may have distinct pro- 
perties. And Jt behoves him, who is in pos- 
session of sainfoin lands, to look round him, 
and endeavour to select the most valuable ; 
or to bring into cultivation, by a judicious 
selection of seeds, from the most valuable 
plants of his own crops, a variety which i^ 
peculiarly suited, in its natural or acquired 
habits, to his own soil and situation. See 
Yorkshire, pn the subject of raising va- 
rieties. 

In the CULTIVATION of thfs inesti- 
mable plant, the most novel idea I met with, 
in the district under view, was that of mix- 
I ING it with clover. In one instance, 

I which I more particularly ^examined, the 

I clover seemed to be overcoming the sain-^ 

|j fbin ; but in another, an older crapy the 

I sainfoin had gained the ascendancy: the 

%\ clover was dwindling away; leaving the 

soil in possession of a beautifully clean, full 
crop of sainfoin. 



j\ \ Remark. What an admirable point of 

practice ! How much preferable to sowing 
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limed, within memoty ; arid may have been 

limed, and repeatedly cbalkedy in ages past. 

Chalk is known to encourage sainfoin, on 

these sandy lands ; and lime^ doubtless, has 

i a similar effect. But although a full crop 

'I di sainfoin is sometimes got, on sandy lands, 

t that have been limed or chalked, its dura- 

I don is ever short : notonore, perhaps, than 

ll' one or two full crops. 

V . I met with an instance of the same kind, 

% in Sussex; which will be noticed in the 

^ District of Petworth. 

T SEMINATION. The succession, time 

[ of sowing, &c. I understand, are the jsame 

for sainfoin, as for clover, and lucern. The 

guANTiTY OF SEED — ^four bushels, an aci*e: 

, the PRICE OF SEED — three or four shillings, 

a bushel. 

The GROWING CROP. It is an ex- 
traordinary fact, in the habits of this plant, 
that, in the district under view, it rises, in 
some seasons, and on some of the richest 
lands, to a full crop, the first year ! I went 
Ij ,. over a field of sainfoin, of this age, in the 

I i; month of October, (1790) when the ground 

was wholly occupied, by a luxuriant after- 
growth ; and off which, its owner assured • 

li . ■ 
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169 SAINFOIN. 24^ 

The GENERAL ECONOMY, or out- 
! line of management, of the sainfoin ley, is 

nearly the same, here, as on the Cots- 
wold Hills, in Glogestershire. It is 
|: invariably mown, every year, for hay, 

i when in full blow, or rather beginning to 

t; fade; and the aftergrowth is suffered 

f to stand, unbitten, until autumn. It seems 

to be a generally received idea, here, that 
it should be /m/n/^^^rf, before any stock 
be put upon it* In 1790, however, I ob- 
served, in one instance at least^ cattle on 
the lattermath of sainfoin, in the middle of 
September; the crop, then, coming into 
head. But it was the latter end of that 
month, or the beginning of October, before 
the admission ofstock became general. The 
sPEfciES OF STOCK, observed,.on the after- 
growth of sainfoin, was chiefly cows, and 
other cattle. The produce of hay, on a 
par of crops, ai?d years, is^laid at a ton and 
a half, an acre. Its expenditure i? chiefly 
on horses ; but, in part, on cattle. 

DURATION. The promptness^ with 

which sainfoin obtains possession of the lands 

of this district, is hot more remarkable, than 

I the shortness of its^ duration ; even on its 

i ■ - . 
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i Within memcNry. And other instanccis, of a 

' similar kind, are asserted. The shortmss 

of duration, oar rather the practice of stop-* 
i ping the duration, before the soil and sub«- 

strata be too much exhausted, may ass^t to 
reconcilii:^ these apparent anomalies, in the 
liabits of this plant, in diflferent partis of 
England. 

Remark. In what appears, aforegoi^ig, 
it is evident, that sainfoin may be grown, 
with projit, on lands that have been phalk^ 
ed, or linoed for a length of years ; aod^ 
likewise, that it may be cultivated, with 
4)ropriety, jointly with clover. 

lience, it appears to be adviseabk, in the 
managemeiit of such lands, to sow ^infoin 
seed, with that of clover ; and, when^ th^ 
diover goes off^ to sufi^ the sainfoin to re- 
main ia the soil, so long as profitable crc^ 
shall be produced. For, in tins practice, 
the seed of the sainfoin is all that is risqued ; 
while the benefits, arising from tins 4eeply 
rooting plant, fi^edipg beneath the pastur- 
age of ordinary crops, may prove of gn^ 
value. 

It may be needless to r^H$uggest, that, in 
seeding a aaiiffoiiji soil, it is ^vid^tly right 
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to add a poition of clover 3^ ; i^ot only 
to give the required fulness of crop^ theiiriit 
year; but to prevent grassed and weeds from 
riding ; and» perhaps^ to reduce the number, 
and therdi>y to increase the strength^ of the 
sainfoin plants. See GLocfisxciuuiiREy on 
this particular. 



25. 



GRASS LANDS. 
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THE PROPORTIONAL QUANTITY 

has already been spoken of^ as small. This, 
however, cannot be owing td the nature of 
the soils of the district ; many of which are 
well adapted to permanent herbage; but 
to the general economy, or established plan 
of management, of the country ; or, in some 
part, perhaps, to the want of the propa: 
method of converting arable lands, with 
facility and certainty, to profitable sward. 
The only attempt of this sort, which I ob*- 
served, on a large scale, warrants this sug- 
gestion. 

Ms 
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164 oiASS LANDS. 25. 

The SPECIES of grass land, now found 
in the district, are four : marsh, meadow, 

UPPER GROUNDS, and UPLAND GRASS. 

The MARSH LANDS are confined to one 
^i I part of the district, — the banks of the Med- 

£\ way, below AyleSsford. Some of them 

near the village, are of a good quality ; — 
rich grazing grounds. 

The MEADOW LANDS are still more con- 
fined. The greatest extent is in the flat, 
below Tunbridge. The banks of the Len, 
II as well as those of the Med way, above 

Maidstone, afford some few. 

Th/e UPPER GROUNDS (not water formed} 
that are kept in a state of perennial her- 
bage (paddocks excepted) are yet fewer; 
and probably have, heretofore, been or- 
chard grounds. 

The UPLAND GRASS is peculiar to the 

cool lands, in the southeast quarter of the 

I] district, — round Langley, and towards 

Leeds. 

Remark. Some of these grass lauds are 

I? , ; evidently of long standing : now in a state 

of rough pasture grounds, over grown witA 

the coarser weeds, — the knobweed, and 

meadow scabious ; perfectly resembling the. 
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cooler swells of the vales of Glocestershire, 
from which the best cheeses of that coun- 
try are produced. And there can be little 
doubt of the lands^ under view, being well 
adapted to the same produce! were it pro- 
per to apply them to it. This being as it 
may, it is highly probable, that many or 
most of those lands are much better fitted, 
in the nature of their soil and substratum, 
to pasturage, than to arable crops. And, 
if they were thoroughly cleaned, judiciously 
seeded, and kept closely pastured, from their 
earliest state of growth, there is little doubt, 
as to their being readily brought into a state 
of profitable grass land. 

In the MANAGEMENT of grass lands, 
w^ find the same neglect, in the arable dis- 
trict of Maidstone, as in the arable county 
of Norfolk. The meadows want drawl- 
ing and levelling: some of them. are 
mere swamps (were in 1790) ; would be a 
disgrace to any country ; even the least en- 
lightened. 

Of WATERING, some little had been done, 
in 1790, near Leeds; and much more might 
be done, on the south side of the valley of 
the Len ; which has many rivulets and rills, 
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that run w^te down its skies. And whether 
the waters of that side are, car are not, of a 
sufficiently fertilizing quality, for this piu> 
pose, those on the opposite side of the val- 
ley, which have their rise in the Chalk Hills, 
are, on a certainty, most fit. Yet the rivu-^ 
let of Boxley has run waste, from the be- 
ginning of time; and stBl (1790) rum 
waste, into the sea; though lands, on either 
side, lie ready to receive it. Much land,, 
on the immediate banks of the Len, might 
be watered, and some on those of the Med- 
way ; the quality of whose watw might be 
tried, on a smale scale, with little risque of 
loss. Those of the Len are probably of a 
superior quality, for the purpdse ; as they 
appear to be collated, chiefly, frcxn tte 
skirts oi the Chalk Hills. 

The HAY HARVEST being nearly 
over, befOTe I reached the district, the only 
notable circumstance of practice, that struck 
me, was a sknple and effectual Way of 

SECURING THE STACK FROM THE WEATHER, 

during the time it is forming. 

*' Sail cloths,'*^— old or half worn square 
sails of ships, — ^are the ufiualguardB,through- 
QVit Kent and Surrey. But a sail cloth 
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ll J I two cart wheels ; which are laid flat upon 

1 1 the ground, at each end of the stack ; and 

\ \ loaded with stones, to increase their firm- 

ness. Another pole, of the same kind, and 
somewhat longer than the stack, is furnish- 
ed, at each end, with an iron ring, or hoop ; 
large enough to admit the upright poles» 
and to pass freely upon them. Near th^ 
head of each of the standards is a pulley jt 
over which a rope is p^sed, from the ring* 
or end of the horizontal pole ; by which 

I it is easily raised or lowered, to suit the 
given height of the stack. In the instance 
observed, the rick was begun with two loads 
of hay ; yet even the^ two loads were as 
securely guarded from rain, until more could 

. be got ready, as if they had been housed : 

I I for a cloth being thrown over the horizon- 
j^i tal pole, and its lower margins loaded with 

weights, a compleat roof is fornied, and 
exactly fitted to the stack, whether it be 
high or low, wide or narrow ; the eaves 
h being always adjusted, to the wall plate, or 

,: upper part of the stem of the s^ack ; thus 

|! effectually shooting off rainwater.; while 

I the internal moisture, or st^m, prising frpm 
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iHle is at least positive, that hills which bear 
" hops/' one year, produce ** seed hops," 
the next. It will, however, be seen, thati 
in planting a hop ground, three oc five dis- 
tinct cuttings, or sets, are inserted in each 
hill ; and admitting, that part of the cut^ 
tiri^s were taken from a male plant, and 
that the trained vines were, last year, taken 
from the female shoots, this year, from 
those of the males, the change is accounted 
for. But this theory may be ohgectionable. 
I therefore think it right to bring the idea 
; before the public. For, if the change insisted 
on, really takes place, it is a fact in natural 
history; which has not, I believe, been no- 
ticed. The question is not, whether a female 
plant becomes male ; but whether the same 

|! root may not, one year, send up female, the 

next, one or more male vines. That it is 
.not commonly done, is evident, from the 
, infrequency of male vines appearing among 
cultivated hops. Nevertheless, it may be- 
long to the nature of diiecious plants, whose 
roots are perennial and stents annugl, to do 

•;| it occasionally. Indeed, it is perfectly con- 

^nant, with that wisdom, with which the 
continuation of the species of every plant 
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especially, perhaps, in an uijproductive 
season. ; , 

In West Kent, there are several varieties, 
in cultivation. The '* Canter9URY'' is the 
favorite sort, and is the most cultivated : it 
is a *^ white-bine"* hop, of the midctte size.' 
The " golding" has, of late years, been, in' 
high repute. It is a 5«A-^t^ar/rfjy, I under- 
stand, of the Canterbury ; which was raised 
by a man still living (1790) Mr. Goldino, 
of the Mailing quarter of the district; who 
(Serving, in hiss grounds, a hill of extraor-: 
dinary quality and productiveness, mai*kedr 
it, propagated from it, and furnished his 
neighbours with cuttings, from its produce. 
The *' Flemish red-bine" is an early ri- 
pening hop, and of a large size ; but is de** 
ficient in ''condition/' The " late-ripe 
red-bine'' is also large, but is likewise weak : 
" a mere wild hop." *^ Rufflers," '* apple 
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* " ]Jine" (probahly ^ corruption of Bind) is the 
provincial term for. the stem of the hop; iaod. likewise 
for the plant, collectively, except the fruit, or " hops." 
It is perfectly analogous with vine ; when applied ge- 
nerally to climbing plants r '^9 white vine, blac): vine, 
lyild viiie, grape vine, hop viae. ^ 
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ptjDDiNbS/^; &fc. &c. 'areanferJor soti^ ; and 
are chiefly Cultivated in the W^ald. 

t Remark^ It appears to be advisable, in 

\ raising fr£sh vARiETits, to revert to the 

\ seed, either of the wild, or the cultivated 

£ kind , The varieties of hops, which are pro-^ 

j pQgated by cuttings ,^ as those of apples, or 

5 othar fruits, that are prolonged hjbt^ing^ 

L 0€ grafting; and of roots that are continued 

I by slips y ab . the potatoe ; have, doubtless, 

y their durations given ; ant^' theu^ declines 

\ may, sooner! cm: later, be expected* And 

1 ri>ay not some -of the fatal ' diseases, to which 

{ hopsare liable, be occasioned by th^ imeclinb 

I OF VARIETIES? See . YORKSHIRE, GlOCES-' 

■ TERSHiRE, and the Midland Counties, oh 

J this subject. 

» SITES of hop grounds. * In the choice of 

j situations, for hop gardens, the land ap^ 

I pears to have been the chief object. 

5 In regard to locality ; though we fre- 

t quently see hop grounds about villages, and 

I j ^ farm houses ; ' yet this circumstance, perhaps, 

has rat her been occasionedi by the habitations 

having been previously situated, on good 

hop groundji than by any particular reason 

for having hop grounds, iwar habitations, 
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southern margin ; though least frequently 
on the last. In the Weald, however, cool 
lands are cropped with hops ; but the top 
soils of the Weald lands are of a dee^r 
staple, and a more fertile nature, than those 
of the Langley quarter of the District of 
Maidstone. Op the banks of the Snodland 
brook, in the Aylesford quarter, they are 
grown on beds of black moory earth ; as in 
the Nottinghamshire practice. 

From the whole of the information col^ 
lected, in this part of Kent, it is evident, 
that, to unite the three desirable propertieis, 
belonging to the produce of a hop ground^ 
nMiely, quantity , quality, and duratioity not 
only a. DEEP rich 3Qil, but an absorbent; 
CALCAREOUS BASE, are essential: as will be 
more fully shown, in speaking of their du- 
ration. 

SUCCESSION. The state of the land, 
which is here deemed the most desireable 
for the culture of hops, is that of sward^ 
old turf, or what is termed fr|:sh ground. 
This, hpwever, even were' it to be had, in 
the district under view, is attended with a 
serious inconveniency; especially on light 
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practised. Indeed, the hillsteads being usii-^ 

ally dug, to a full depths previously to the 

planting, and the intervals afterward, the^ 

I expence of a general double digging is the 

I less requisite ; though it would ^undoubtedly^ 

I expedite, and render nwre easy, the work of 

II rearing the plants, and add to the productive- 
iless jof the intervals, during the infant state 
ofthe crops. And, where the base is retentive, 
a deep double digging seems to be essential 
to good management ; as tending to render 

i it, in a. degree, absorbent; and providing 

1 for the roots of the plants, a freer range, 

^ and a more extensive field of pasturage. 

\ In giving form to the surface of land,^ 

*; intended for hops, one and the same practice 

|l prevails, throughout West Kent ; no mat- 

5 ter ^s to the soil or subsoil. Whether the 

i! base is absorbent or retentive, the surfaice is 

I invariably laid flat ! , without ridges to shoot 

i off, or furrows to collect and carry away, 

(. the superfluous water which falls on them. 

3 f Even in the Weald of Kent, I observed no 

deviation from this practice. The reason of 
1^,1 1 ]'; its prevailing, however, is not difficult to 

On \ assign. It originated on absorbent lands,-— 

Ijl 1^ on loam, on rock, — and when the culture of 

i 
ill 
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gather it into gently rising beds, with the 
plow ; and, in doing this, to form an inter- 
furrow, in the. middle of each interval, or 
space between the rows, to prevent a re- 
dundancy of surface water.* 

The PLANTS, or sets, employed in the 
propagation of hops, are of two kinds: 

^' NAKED SETS,'' and ** ROOTED PLANTS." 

The first are r^ecent cuttings, taken from the 
lower parts of the stems of grown plants ; 
the latter are the same kind of cuttings, fur- 
nished with fibers and top shoots ; by hav- 
ing been " bedded," in a nursery ground, or 
vacant interval, long enougl> for that pur- 
pose. 

The CUTTINGS are tak^n off, close to the 
crown of the root, and are cut about four 
inches long ; each having three or four eyes, 
or buds. 

The ROOTED PLANTS are taken, in the 
same manner, and are planted, or laid in, 
nursery-wise, as seedling quicksets fre- 
quently are ; remaining in the beds, until 
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* I have been informed, that something of this' sort 
is done, in some parts of the Weald o£ Kent ; but it did 
^npt fall under my notice. ' . • . 
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. The distance varies greatly ; owing, in 
part perhaps, to the circiinjstance of soil, 
situation, and plants ; but more,. probably » 
to the judgment, or education, of the 
planter. From six feet, aquincunx, or 
fretwise, to eight feet and a l^lf, square, 
includes the ordinary distances. A medium 
distance, and that which is the most pre-r 
valent, is about six feet and a half, (namely 
ten links of a land chain) square ; or " a 
thousand hills to the acre/' The distance, 
in ordinary conversation, being conveyed by 
the number. 

For powerful land — for coomb on rock 
^^a thousand hills, an acre, may be the 
most eligible number : it is probably a re- 
sult of long experience, on such land; on 
which, doubtless, the present practice ori- 
ginated. But I met with abundant evi- ^ 
J . dence, to show, that, for weaker lands, at 

least, the number is much too greiat ras will 
appear, in pursuing the subject. 

The Method of planting is twofold* 

J. 

1' The cuttings are either dibbled into the 

\} ordinary surface mold, xx* pits are dug, as 

i' for planting trees, or shrubs. The latter 

11 • is entitled ta description. * * 

♦ i ll 
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J ^h^imiii9cliatelytptl^pits. Tl\9whple, 

iir ^om th^ 8iir&c^. dpwn to the roclc, 9. rich 

;^ flii^mold! 

'1 / The hiUstet^ls Mog thus prepared, and 

I the marjcing needs returned to the centers 

)of the pits, and.plaped with the same exact- 
I npss as at iirsty the planter followed* and 

closed the operztwt^. 
J The time of planting lyas, in thi:? pa^p, thp 

i last weel^ in Octol>^; thp plants. beit^ 

^ bedded s^, whosp rpots and tops \^^.h^f^ 

*i; previw^y pruned, gr^ i^ort^^, ito. »lK>ut 

V wi inch iHiJength, ; . r ; , j , , t! : 

:>! The oentpn pf the )iill$;tead, h^Uyg, WuIiJ- 

e4» W^ thp h^ndfi* i#P^ a. small i dish ;cir 
:bason« it» Mtom dipi^ing fiaur or ftwft inches 
belQVtr ,t^ ^nertal l^fd of the:ac»l, three 
pIfll|tQ were let dowp^ their whole l^gth, 

and four, pr-five incW asunder, mtb. » 

common garden dibblpj their crowns* .W 
Im^ %tning ^ triangle, a^ tl>e, bott«|i9 of 
jtfee >|N^ ; ^heir Toqjt^, or lower end^, , dir 
.ViSiiipgi evqry w»y ; thp dibWe being inr 
sert^ oHiquely ; iiamely, about the; mid- 
way b^wpen v^ical and horizontal. 

Th^ in^thod of inserting Ihe plants is.in^ 
variably ojboerv^; jaiwi' with goiod reasqii. 
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By the leaning pcxtfure of the plants, the 
shoots from the crowns tend to a point, 
uniting as the shopts of one plant: thus 
giving freedom to the hoe, and tending to 
prevent the vines from rambling. While, 
by this judicious position, the shoots from 
the roots are induced to spread, in different 
directior^ ; and thus tp furnish the soil with 
an equal distribution of fibers; at least, in 
the more early stages of growth. 

In the case under notice, the heads of the 
plants were. covered, by handi vvith fine 
mold, spread lightly over them, about an 
inch, thick. . And, finally, the reeds were 
stuck, firmly, into the sides of the basons, 
and leaning over the plants ; by way of 
marks, to prevent them from h^ng disturb- 
ed, fasfora thiir roots could be established. 

The; variations: OF PR ACT li^E^ in the 
opiefation of PiAifT.iK0» Mfhichl psuiticul^rly 
notidedv are these; i; 1 

W^here the soil klveak, or the subsoil of 
an* inferior quality^ ainrtposU pf dung and 
eartH,:is usuadly n»i«^iVf>tbi the excavated 
moldi .tefiore; it; be retursieii to the pits. 

In^ne case, tJn&^dkfAtiQn of the rows was 
intentionally mtiridioniej ; in prd^r that each 
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from rooted plantSf have sometiiries short 
poles allowed them ; such vines, in some 
cases, bearing a few hops, the first year. 
I The second year, they are poled , ftocord^ 

ingly to, their strei^th ; giving them^refuse 
pole$, of eight to ten or twelve fbet high. 
This is called " the first year ofpolsig/"! i 

The third year^ they ace expected to l>ear 
9 n>Qderate crop of hops ; and ar^ aUo«rje4» 
In this as in alt othepr cases» poles of a heightt 
best adapted to their expected strength, 

Th^ enemies of yqujjo BQPS4 Their 
grea^st epemy i& \h»:^adfwarm ; esp^i$4)}r 
pn light lands; ^ndrmost especially wh«n 
^ch l^nd }>as remgiiji^d in a ^tatf qf gr^ss, 
^n ins^aone iell mi^er ray notice, in which 
yoMng, h9ps were, under these circumstances, 
so mjLich hurt, by th^s^, mischievous reptiles; 
a;& to r^uire :to b^ entirely fresh planted. 
On strong coomby lands, their m^ssiehiefii are 
1^, S^%^\ They are directed, principally or 
whol/yj to the crovyjosofth^ roots, 
r .But ycnajng hppsy^^s )^ thofle-A^fiWa- 
tore grojif^th, ftf^ ]j^pjIp^(!Q^.9 yarifety. <HF in- 
W}^^il^^^J^l'i stcmtM brpWrt ti4etite 
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awa|y<#oiittfae robt^ of hopsj it aptly «io(ugi), 
<»cilM^ithal;;By>)eultivAtlb^ potatoes in th6 
intervals' ; of h^apgrbonds/ the injiiry . to the 
pietnts mightbeaVi(>iVksd\r^.at least in some 
dbgpi»'; 'and;thi«ia^pead)to be^^i'evail- 
ing'^iddelyoiaoil^'the ihop'-grow^rs'^f West 

'It Minalttis tp *»e^ve^; however, whe*. 
ihe«:poral6e£$,<a)&n!«/6a«yy4he icravings of 
ihe^sd^airltH^ op ti^h^rv when it is satiated 
vAth thesey kitenhrm tdi^che roots, of the 
h6py JfJtfiWii be; iHe'Cafitf, in'iteed In any 
hAmj'Msitigiflom^^is trafi^y^^HBiii growing 
thfeiri^ fe>3«'»^ro/»j^4rtr4h6»'nmerva!# of hop- 
gtioiufdis,'^ >yid%^llO[ereAiv iBf one of 
ihSM !p|i«cv}ce$« f a^f {0f9ther V«imiri are, with 
oeptaiflttyv tf^^frflfyM laild their' numbers of 
hmc^^'iUkiiiiihe'd^: .bf 'the oth^tj they are 
Je'd^jll^i(p^mmd^riA't\isktf jfrumbers. 
With! almost ^A''^&kiditcky^t' hi^remed. 
HidW liabt^^are thosieM^'t¥ead incautious- 
IjTv Jri'thre^fleW ot ffgi^iewtture, to be led into 
the df^Pfeest labyrtntl« of-error. 
.'''Neverthelesfe, in'thepftrticulaTunder no- 
tie*!,' if,- by cultivati% potatoes, in the inter- 
vals JDF'|y|<>urig hdfis,' fefxr -after year, they 
can ' be^pre^rv^* ^tim ' injuryi unfil they 
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. ?The A?His and jth(^ Moui.D,»bekig most 
if^iQurious to agejl^hops^ will be spoken of, 
under the heads of management, to which 
tj^ 9iost property belong. 
V .MA^URfeS. Xhe species of manures 
are iung; whichi for hops^ is chiefly, or 
lyhedly, made ii^to comfiost^ with mold, mud, 
chf^Uc, lime^ A^i;.!n the manner described 
aforegoipg. Woolen pags haye,pf late years 
^t )easty been a favorite^ and are found to 
l?p,r^ pQwerfol, manure for hops. Cbixlk 
ig jsometimes set on, alonq : also lime ; but 
^ipt .frequently^ I believe, jn.ti^e Maidstoijie 
^ai^ter. Pond mi/^ has lajte^y been much 
y«^ed, as ,a manure, for thi&ccop : , and this, 
witlipu^; much, if any, discrimination^ as to 
ilft imposition or quality ! 

•T^ ^qiialitjes of DUNe, however, are much 
atft^nded to, here* That made from oilcake 
is in high estimation. . ; . 

. .WoofJfE^ RAOs are. broMght, ,^y water„ 
fifom Lo^idon, in large netted bundles. 
They are sold by weight. The price, in 
1790, was about five pounds a ton. 

Lime has been found of particular effi-* 
c^y, on the absorbent, but non-calcareous, 
soils of tl^e Tunbridgie quarter. It has^: 
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however, been beamed for ehcduragltig the! 
disease of motikl ; and halt b^n given up^ 
by men who used it on a krge scale> mere^ 
Ij on this aCGOQnt. Bat woolen rags^ if 
freely usedy are charged with th6 same crime. 
The effects of both are preibably one rind 
the same ; namely that of producing too 
great a luxuriance of growth, in the vinesf. 

The WINTER MANAGEMENT of 
grown hopis. The first operation is ma- 
iiURiKd : the tike of which comfmences, as 
soon as the ground is cleared from the vineaf 
of the preceding year, arid the poles are set 
up/in piles or stacks i ind continues, more 
cnr less, throughout winter. 

There are two widely different methods 
of manuring, in use. The long established 
practice is to set on the compost, in small 
hMlocks, before Christmas, and to spread it 
evenly over the surface ; thus giving epery 
part of the soil an equal fortitm. In this 
case, the compost is used in a cruder, less 
digested, rougher state, thaw it is, in the 
modern practice ; in which the billSj only, 
are manwed. 

in jnanuring the hills there are also two 
dtetinet mech^s, m Hsfe. Iri one of thern^ 
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t)ie compost, having; bcebr: set iljout the 
gTQundyprQsentlyafta: the J>oks are stacked, 
tl^ tppspf thebiUsi are rtiddeflat, by strik- 
ing off pwrt ©fz/the mo\d:^imda shovel full 
or, ^^,>yo erf. n^nufe x»st on each.! This is 
tp;pie4-'cappiag:tiie hills,!' / 
^y Jn the other, the compost is shot down, 
in .l^ge Ipftcji heaps, and the hills having 
been^aid open/ a'basket full ,of manure is 
thrown Intp eaph ejccavjation, by women,. 
Thus, in either, case, applying : the whole 
of the manure to the biUs. A practice which 
appears to be sel6-evidentjy wrong ; unless 
as an expedient, \n particular .Qa$es: and as 
such, the following variety of. practice, 
Yi^|iich fell un^er.xny observ^tipn, may de- 
a^ve to be particularized, i . . ;: . : 

In this instance, the compost was set on, 
in; small loac) he^ps. The quantity was 
sixteen loads of fom/o^/, containing fivie or 
six sm^ll Ipads of dung, an acre. The hills 
vvere opened;, by men, with ** hop spuds^' — 
thfjee tinjad forks — and the rapid, which waa 
dug out, scattered over the intervals. Th^ 
bottoms of the vines, if long, beii^ cut off 
wj^h^ickles^ and the. stumps, ijftjie poles, 
if ^y, taken up^ the end pfi^lio^ ;was ruft 
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the modern method of applying the manure 
appears to be most judicious ; as it gives a: 
degree of certainty of vine, and does not add 
to the over richness of the intervals. But 
this being corrected, or done away, by suc- 
cessive crops, the new practice cannot, in 
reason, be continued with propriety. TThese 
reflections would seem to account for the 
rise and present decline ( 179a) of the mo- 
dern practice ; and to show in what cases it 
may, or inay not, be beneficial.* 

To conv^^ a more acctirate -idea, than 
has yet been done, of the quatkity of dung 
expended on hopgrounds^ (a subject which 
has alarmed all the land proprietors in the 
kingdom, except thosfe who live in the 
hop-groWing districts.) I will copy, from 
my Joiirtial, the fblldwing iremark^. 

" October S7. Mr. ■ " > > ■ is manuring 
a hopground, with well digested compost, 
to be spread over the whole ground, in the 
old way. The quantity iset on is exactly 
fortyfour single horse ^dr^ loads, an aire. 

* 1^^797, I found that a;^Mfi/ m«t)ip4 ^^^ beej^ 
^opte4: instead of applying the wbolcof thp infi^ujrc 
to tne hills, it is scattered round their outskirts. This 
is creeping back to the old way. 
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Jamuory ; or, if the entiiie ground be liia- 
nured, when the icJcAnpost is reidy to^be 
dug in. 

- This operation is: usually perfwrned with 
•< spuds/' or three tined forks, of a valuable 
construction ; well adapted tothi^and other 
purposes. The length of the tines is twelve 
or thirteen inches. The width, from oiit 
to. out 9 nine or ten inches. The. points 
are made thin and sharp, to be entered with 
greater ease; but flat and broad, to raise up 
the soil the better. And, to unite strength 
tnd lightness, in. the upper parts x>f theih; 
they are made thin and deep^ or vertically 
^ait ^i.whereas the points are:)flatv horizon- 
tally. To prevent the Workman from stoop-i- 
hig^ unnecessarily, as well as;to make the 
tool hang more steadily in. lus hand, it has 
i sbdrp bend in the heck> between the tines 
and th^ socket. Altc^ther, ajstrong, light, 
9gf «eable tool to work, with.' In stoney 
pri strong iaod, it is greatly pre&anable to 
thp^spade ; and, even in a^reesoil, the lal- 
bor is less, and the efi^t, in. breaking the 
ground/ much greater, than in aa ordinary 
4iggW .. : . .7 

>. With; this tool, the soil is btoken up^ 
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seven, -or more inches deep ; it being usaally 
entered, the whole length or depth of the 
tines, but bbliquely forward ; especially 
when manure is dug under; for, by this 
means, it is the more compleatly lodged, 
near the middle of the soil. 

In an instance, particularly observed and "i 

minuted, — " six men, in two sets, of three I 

each, were digging a young hopground : ) 

each man taking his interval ; and digging, 1 

on either hand, close up to the roots of the t 

plants. The soil is full of stones, and could | 

not be dug with spades, so as to make either 
good work or dispatch. For these " stone- 
shatter" lands, the spuds were probably con- 
trived. They are entered, in a shelving 
direction ; so that, although they are pressed 
(mostly with the toe) to the hilts, the depth 
of soil broken up is not more than six 
inches. It is raised in irregular fragments, 
of a size much larger than ordinary spits, 
or spadefuls. The price for digging, in 
this case, (no manure) is only ten shillings 
an afcre ! or " a shilling for a hundred hills;" 
which one of them is hard set to finish, in 
a day ; though they work like coal heavers. 
But they are recompenced> for these hard 
earnings, in other works/' \ 

VOL. I. P . 
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'^ The ENEMIES of hops, in winter, I 

f! understand, are few, or none; ei^cept ^ 

ji; redundancy of wet ; which, in absorbent 

lands, seldom takes place ; and which, in 
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j! retentive ones, may be avoided, with cer- 
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tainty ; by keeping them in beds, with fur*^ 
rows, to carry off the water, 

POLES- The species of woods, in use, 
for hop poles, are various. Formerly, they 
depended much on the natural growth of 
the coppice woods of the country. But, of late 
years, as has beenalreadyparticularlynoticed, 
it has been the practice to n^ke plantations, 
for the especial purpose of hop poles/ 

What appears to be requisite, in this 
place, is to set down the difierent species, 
now in use; accordingly to their degrees 
of estimation : and I believe the following 
arrangem#it may be considered, as the pre- 
vailing idea, respecting their precedency. 
Thechesnut, The maple. 

The ash. The oak. 

The sallow. The horn beam, 

The red willoW, The beedi. 
The birch. 
In the conversation of a judicious, grave, 
and intelligent manager, I was led to the 
idea, that hops (andparhaps other climbing 
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plants) have a choice — ^have their likings 
and antipathies— with respect td different 
species of woodisj, as supporters;; and that 
they prefer a rough soft bark, to 6ne which 
is more smooth ind polished. H^ parti*- 
crtkifized the maple, whose bjirk is pecur 
liariy ^soft and warhi ;" adding j that he 
has frequently observed, when the morning 
has been bold, the sensitive leader of a ten- 
der, fresh-poled vihe, reclining its hiead 
against the velvet bark of the taaple, while 
others heldtheir's ail6of,from cliilly,smooth- 
bafked pdjfes. This is probably a^eneral law, 
or ordinance of nature, to climbing plairts; 
and may be essentM to theit preb^vatiori; 
showing, in a palpable manner, the per(ifep- 
tion, and'sirength,-of VE<3ET ABLE fS'sxjjrtJ* :* 
The SIZE OP TftE p6le. HbjJSi likewise, 
it' is well IcnoWii, 'have their instinctive 
choice, or approbatSdrif, with refepect^ to thSg 
tbickneis bf theii^ suf>pttrt ; etobracihg, with 
greater T^aidiness, a ^pOilethiit ife moderately 
small, than oiie whlcli is thicli at thfe boti- 
tofti. The brdirtaty tii-cumferende <>f poles, 
at the thickest end, may be set down at six 

♦ Not vegetable intellect,, as sorrie Have faricifulljr 
conceived. ^ '^ '-'<:.' ^ 

p« 
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to nine inches ; tapering, to the size of a 
walking cane, at the top. 

The length runs frcrai fifteen to twenty 
feet, or upwards; I have measured new 
poles of twentytwo feet in lengths Different 
grounds require dififeretit lengths of pole^ 
In the ri(^ grounds, in the neighbourhood 
of Maidstone, the poles of grown hops 
stand, in ^enerali from fourteen to sixteen 
feet, above the hills, and have from eighteen 
inches to two feet, beneath the surface. But, 
on weaker lands, poles are not seen to rise 
more than ten to twelve feet high. Hence> 
a variety of ground i? convenient ; ^, jthe 
poles, by decaying attheroots, grow shorter, 
and, in a course of years, get too shojft* for 
strong vinj^s, on rich land. Yet I ipet with 
no instance, in which they are, in thi€i case, 
sold .and transferred to less productive lands, 
and vines of humbler growth* 

The PRICE pF: POLES, in the district of 
Maidstone, varied, in 1790, from fourteen 
to forty shillings^ a |iundred ; according to 
siz^ and quality : they being usually divided 
into thr^ sprts ;-rfir?ts, seconds, anc^ thirds. 
In 1757, the price had fallen ; prime poles 
. being dien thirty shillings. 
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*^ Stacked/' or afet up in piles ; sometimes; 
piresently before they are used. 

la pointing poles, that have been used, 
the part which stood in the ground, the 
preceding year, is struck off, if much tainted, 
and^ fresh point given to the sound part 
But, if the bottom part remain fiitn,it is 
sharpened, again, for another season. 

Stacking the poles. This work com-* 
menpes, presently after the picking is fi nished. 
In West Kent, the polles are, universally, 
I believe, set up in somewhat! conical 
piles, or congeries, of tvVo to five hundred 
each. The method, of proceeding is this. 
Three stout poles, of ec}ual length, are 
bound together, a few feet from their tops, 
and their feet spread out, as those already 
mentioned for pointing the poles. These 
serve as a stay to the embryo pile ; the 
poles being dropped in, on each side, be- 
tween the points of the first three ; cau- 
tiously keeping an equal weight, on every 
side: for, oil this even balance, the stability 
of the stack depends. The degree of in- 
clination or slope, and the diameter of the 
base of the pile, vary with the length and 
the number of poles, set up together. A 
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The DURATION of hop poles depends, on 
the species of wood, and its growth ; and 
this, on the quality of soil, and the exposure^ 
on which it grows.* Chesnut poles, of eigh- 
teen or twenty years growth, are esteem- 
ed the most durable of all others. A pole 
of this description (it is asserted with con- 
fidence) was continued, in a hopground, 
near Maidstone upwards of thirty years ; 
being regularly marked, each year. The 
ordinary duration of poles is from five to 
twelve years. 

The DISPOSAL OF REFUSE POLES. When 
they are no longer useful, for vigorous 
plants, they are either transferred to those 
of lower growth, or laid by, for young 
plantations ; being finally converted to fuel ; 
or burnt into charcoal ; to mix with coke, 
in the operation of drying the crop. For 
either of these purposes^ they are worth 
about five shillings, a hundred. 

* The OAK. It was remarked to me, by an en^ 
lightened and intelligent hop-planter, that oak poles 
grown uppn the Chalk Hills, (on a strong clayey 
soil in a bleak exposure) are not so durable, as those 
grown in the Weald.; though the latter are of quicker 
growth. 
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The ANNUAL EXPENCE OF POLES, reckon- 
ing new poles, at thirjty shillings, the num- 
ber employed on an acre, at three thousand, 
the duration eight years, and the value of 
refuse poles, at five shillings, a hundred, 
will amcHint to about five pounds, an acre. 

Remark. Seeing this great expence of 
poles, and that it chiefly arises, from the 
decaying of the part, inserted in the ground ;. 
as well as the mischief which not unfre- j 

quently happens, from the^ loaded poles^ 
being broken off, at the ground, by high ] 

winds, while the crop is maturing; it ap- > 

pears to be a thing most desireable, to pre- \ 

vent, or check, the decay of that part. And J 

nothing seems so likely td efiect this, as : 

CHARRING the BOTTOMS OF THE POLES; | 

especially the part, which is placed between , 

air and moisture, at the sur&ce of the ! 

ground; where the decay mostly takes 
place. For remarks on charring posts, 
and the method of doing it, see Norfolk, 
and the Midland Counties. 

The SPRING MANAGEMENT of 

« 

grown hops. The operation of dressing 
is the first work of spring. The usual 
time of performing it is March; sooner 
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or later, according to the progress of the 
season. The work is of a twofold de- 
scaription. 

The first part is that df opening the bills 
(provided this has not been done in manur- 
ing them) which is performed by women ; 
who, with a sort of narrow, pointed hoe, 
pull them open, so as to lay the crowns of 
the roots entirely bare, on every side. 

Men follow, zx\A prune the roots ; by cut- 
ting off the vines of the preceding year, 
close to the crowns ; which, in old grounds, 
are formed of a congeries of entwined roots. 
If the vines are not taken off', close, the roots 
get ** pollardy ;" grow large and tall ; and, 
in time, rear their heads, aboveground. In 
which case, it incurs danger, or death, to 
reduce them. 

If cuttings are wanted, for immediate 
planting, or for laying into nursery beds/ 
this opportunity is taken, to throw out the 
strongest best-eyed plants. 

The roots beihg thus freed from the old 
vihes, they are thinly covered^ by hand, ' 
with fine moH, or with compost ; scatter- 
ing it lightly on, about an inch thick ; 
leaving the opened hill, with a dishing sur- 
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* 

fruit-bearing branches hang down, in the 
shade ; instead of receiving the full benefits 
of the sun and air, at the heads cf the poles. 
The proper time of paling js paresentlj^ 
after the emersion of the plants. But, where 
the pliiotations are large, the work of pol^ 
ing takes yp some length of time ; and it is 
not qnusual, if the weather be favorable, to 
begin, before the plants emerge ; though it 
^d to the uncertainty, and may incur the 
double trouble of changing the po^es, after 
the strength of the plants is known. 
The number (^ poles^ to each hill, varies, 
^ accordingly to the number of hills to the 

.J acre, and the known or estimated strength 

I of the roots. The most usual number is 

i three to each hill. On the rich lands of 

I / Maidstone, four are frequent. In one in-^ 

j stance, I observed five ; but with very bad 

\ ^ect. 

\ ! If, in the Iqxurianc^ of growth, the vities 

I show a disposition to become too heavy, for 

* the number and size of those originally set 

up, an additional pde-r-^, V supporter'' — is 
added, to assist in taking the weight ; and 
perhaps taller than ihe rest, to give greater 
freedom and elevation to the vines. 
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•j widening gradually to the tops,) the whole 

\- length of the row ; were it even a furlong. 

! i TRAINING THE VINES; The next works 

of spring, and- the early parts df summer, 
'^ are those of f* tying,"- and ** iDranchihg ;" 

which are dohe by women ; and ate gene- 
rally taken, together, by the acre. 

The tying commences J as soon as the vines 
at*e lobg eridugh, to reach the poles, freely; 
as one to two feet, according to their re- 
spective distances from the poles ; it being 
considered as improper management, to let 
5 ,5^1 them run wild, on the ground, longer than 

■M • is necessary ; which may tend to give them 

an improper habit. 

In tbe choice of vines, for training, an 
equisility of size, and strength, is desireable. 
Vii Heiicei a few early shoots, which are per- 

; ?| ceived to be outstripping the rest in growth, 

are plucked off; being equally rejected, with 
those of a weak underling nature. 

The number of vines to each pole depends, 
or ought to depend^ on the strength of the 
ground, the number of hills to the acre, and 
the number of poles to each ; and, most 
of all, perhaps, to the known strength of 
the roots. The usual nimfiber is three vines 
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attention to the climbing of the vines, until 
they have got above the reach of the work 
people, or have reached high enougn, and 
acquired strength'enough, to render if un- 
necessary : a state which they usually gain, 
I believe, about the beginning of May. 

The brancbing^-namely , taking off the 
lateral shoots of the trained vines, and clear- 
ing away the superfluous suckers, or ** spare 
bines,''— -is done with a twofold view. One 
of its uses is to clear the intervals, for the 
tools and implements, employed in the sum* 
mer culture. The other, to throw strength 
into the upper parts of the plants. The side 
branches are usually removed, to the height 
of three or four feet i and the operation is 
generally finished, about Micfeummer : the 
spare vines being usually plucked up, as 
soon as the tying is over. 

Remarks, on branching. I was told of 
an instance, in this district, in which it was 
the practice, to suffer the lateral branches to 
remain, on the lower parb of the vines, 
until the time of blowing ; and, then, to 
remove them (thus giving vigor to the fruit- 
bearing branches, at the time it was mo^ 
wanted:) and this with success. And^inthe 
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neighbourhood of Cranbrook, I observed 
an instance,^ in which the suckers or spare 
vines, ^ere, in the month of September, 
presently before the picking commenced, 
running wild over the intervals, ten or 
twelve feet^ long. The effect, in this in- 
stance, was a bright crop of hops; while 
those of the country, in general, were moulr 
dy and discolored. -r ,1 

The SMubject of branching will be resumed, | 

in suggesting improvements. . 

The ^NEMiEs of hops,^ the spRiNts^, hav^ 
beeQ n^ntibned, in speaking of ypung hops. 
.The ^^i^5 tribe sotpetimes make their attack 
in the latter part of the spring months ; 
though more generally, I understand, in 
the early part of summer. Expedients have 
been applied, to prevent their effects, but 
without uniform success. Burning we^ds, 
&c. on the windward side of the, ground, 
I have heard spoken of, favorably, in tljis 
intention : but an instance fqll under irijr 
notice, in >yhich the smoke frpm a lime 
kiln had, it was believed, materially injured 
the crop of an adjacent gro^jnd, for two. or 
three years, in succession. t 

vol. I. Q 
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The s*>iliNO inanagettiertt 6f the tNTER^ 
Vals. Iri generd, the interval lie, un- 
touched^ during the spring months. In sottie 
instances, however, they are crbpjiedj with 
garden plants ; as beans, potatoes, ItirntpSj 
&c. This is termed ** undercropping :" i 
practice which some men speak well of, and 
others condemn. 
1 In 1797, the potatoes I <)bserVed, had 

I very much incre^ed, as an undercrop to 

, j hops : owing, probably, to the high price, 

; and demand for them, in the preceding 

years. But a crop which can be got off the 
L ground, previously to the blowing of the 

hops, appears to be the hiost advi^eable ; 
; for reasons that will be offered. 

^MMER MANAGEMENT. This iil- 
> volves a variety of considerations. 

If the INTERVALS are cropped^ they are 

iireed from weeds, with the hand hoe. If 

fdlowedj they are either dug, a second time, 

\ tn the manner described ; or are hand^ 

hoed, early in the summer; and, after*- 

J wardsj horse-hoed, or underplowed, with 

I the ^* nidget" of many shares. (See imple- 

] tiENTs.) This operation generally takes 
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place, the latter end of July, or m the be- 
ginning of August: and, with k, turnep 
seed is sometimes sown ; for bheep food, as 
well as for the purposes of treeing and 
improving the soil ; especially of Hght land« 
But this is, comparatively, seldom done: 
grounds, in genial, producing no other 
crop than hops. 

The last operation, belonging to a hop- 
ground, previously to the picking, is sbo^ 
veiling the inUrvals; ^hich is xlifierently 
timed. Some grounds were under this ope*? 
ration, the former port of Augu;st ; ;in c^hars^ 
it was deferred, until the picking season was 
at hand. In this operation, the rou^ness 
and weeds, of the ititarvals, are struck dF, 
with^ b/6ad sharp shovel, and cast upon 
the hills. The intentipn of it is that of 
smoothing the ground, for the gireatar (ton- 
veniency of the pickers*; as well as to cut 
off seedling weeds, ciueHy groundsel aqd 
chickweedj which graw, even in grounds 
that have been dug and hoed for half a cen- 
tury, with singular abundance and luxuri- 
ancy, throughout the spring and sums^r 
months. 
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:,( Remark. Some judicious managers t)b- 

r *J ject to 6h(^dluig9 ^arly ; as well as to horse- 

I \i hoiAg; late ; because these operations dis- 

I;; turb the superficial fibers of the hops, at the 

j;! time every effort is required. It is well 

i ascertained, that the hop throws out fibrils, 

superfidally ; firequently exposing them on 

I * the surface, like the turnep: aiii cutting 

)' them oSf deep^ while the crop is maturing, 

• may be injurious, to it : but whether he- 

\ NSwiKO : ; them, superficially^ during that 

state of the crop,, is. or is not beneficial, re* 

mains perhaps to bfe proved. " v :> » 

The ENEMIES: of> bops, in sujMQMiER, are 
iiumarous,andoftea&taltothecrop(« Some 
of tfaem are open, and known;, others are 
voGce secret; the crop freqitientl^ pi^Pg 
away^ without any palpable cause. ' ; 

The Mgbt^-'-oT lousiness — is the most ob^- 
vious, m tts cause and eflfect. A ily, of the 
aphis kind, discharges its young, on the 
|! kaves of the plants^ on whose juk:es they 

il feed,^tid thereby rob the plants of the nour- 

ilshment, which they had provided, for the 
maturation of the orop. 

Another enemy, and the most mischie- 
vous of all others, is the mould. The cause. 

I • 
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evideooes^ that I c^ prodifc^ irespec^kig 
thmn, 

August so. This |aorning> I met with 
some instances of " mouldy hops.'* The 
jdusters (forward in hop) afe evidently 
mouldy^. The leaves^— scales — or calyxes of 
the hops are fallen in ; and are changed to 
a dusky oolpr, 

August 24. Observed an instance of hops 
^* going off/' without any appearance of 
mould. Some of the bunches remain to- 
lerably healthy, and large ; but the major 
part are stinted, small, and hard to the touch. 
The leaves are of a p^e, yellowish color ; 
and the plants wear the appearance of a 
sickly habit. Symptoms which belong to 
the ^* fire Wast/' in the earlier parts of 
summer. 

August 99. A gan^en, near Dean Street, 
is entirely " gone off:" not a healthy hop 
to be Gid&i ! some of the leaves are evidently 
mouldy ; but they are not generally so. 
The diseased hops are contracted into hard 
knobs. In this case, the imbecility of the 
plants is rather to be suspected, than their 
mouldiness. The aspect north-easterly; but 
not much inclining. Mr. , the owner 
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of this^ ground, has lately had great success 
with his hops, when those of his neighbours 
missed: his plants are probably exhausted ; 
and miss, when other men's hit. 
: ]l ^ September 3. In the valley of Loos, 

many hops are Masted: appearing of a 
redish-brown color : occasioned, chi^y, by 
the nerves of the calyxes, or scales, being 
changed, from their natural yellow, to a 
dark red. Is not this the effect dl frost; 
by having caught the hops, while wet, in 
this sheltered situation ? 

September 6. Another instance of hops 
^^ going off," without the appearance of 
mould. 

September so. The backwardest hops 

are, this year, the best colored, and the 

' freest from disease ; owing, perhaps, to their 

being the least forced, with manure, iii the 

spring. 

September 23. The last week of fine 
weather has been much in favor of the pro- 
duce of hops. Nevertheless, it is allowed, 
that so many " brown hops*' have seldom 
jjjl j happened. May not the late strong frosts 

have been the cause of this discoloring ? 
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September 28. It is ^ prevailing opinion^ 
that the mould proceeds frbni the foot: th^t 
is to say, it takes place in consequence of 
some radical weakness, 6r general dfeease, 
of the plant. A curious experiment is re- 
lated (with very respectable authority) to 
have been made, by introducing a bop vine 
into a room, from a root which grew on 
the outside of it, and from which otheif 
vines were trained, in th^ open air. The 
effect of the disease was precisely the sasne; 
in both situations. This is at least an evi- 
dence, that movld is an efiect,:not the caus^f 
of the disease : its volatile seieds finding a 
suitable matrix in the diseased plants either 
under cover, or in the open air. 

Observations on the mould of hops: 
From different examinations, it is evident, 
that what is called tnbuld, is truly siich ; 
namely , a vegetable ptod^uction i In general 
appearance, white young, ifc res^nble^^ the 
hoar of fi^bst ; being whitfe, as snow : but 
soon changes to a bfown color. This chtfrtge 
appears, whert the subject is magnifiedi to 
arise chiefly from a number of minute glo- 
bules — doubtless seed-vessels — interspersed 
among the down of the plants ; which when 
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magnified, in this state of growth, has the 
appearance of wool. . 

This disease is common to the leaves^ as 
if^ell as to the fruit. On the leaves, it is 
scattered, in dots; each rising into a blistw, 
or boss. On the hop, it is generally com* 

i^l man to every part; thickening and con-- 

tracting the scales ; at length, reducing 
the spike, or head, to a hard brown knob ; 
especially, perhaps, when it takes place 

11 yvhtk the hop is young. Presently before 

the picking commenced, I observed some 

S;| grown hops, partially mouldy : the mouldy 

acaks b^i^ thick, leathery, and depressed : 

tbese> not mouldy, retaining their form, but 

1 i|| appearing sickly • The entire spike of course 

deformed, and comparatively smalL 

CRiTEnioNS OF RIPENESS. The Same Un- 
settled ness of ideas prevails, even among 
professional men, respecting the maturation 
of hops, as of herb^e ; ahd few accurate 
rwles of judguig are to be gathered from 
them. This induced me to be the more 

:] || Assiduous in my own observations. It is well 
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Jcnown, however, that if hops are picked 

!' I ibefore they are ripe, they are not only dif- 

^ ficult to manage, on the kilh ; but, like her* 
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bttg^i that h«t be^ cut too young, shrink 
in dirying ; stnd yield sh^t weight in the 
scale : beside, the bleeding of the vines is 
spok^ of, as b^ing injurious, in this case. 
On the contrary, if they are sufl^ed to haitg 
too long on the vines, they lose the bright- 
ness of their color, and the finer part of 
their flavor. 

The criteria of a want of ripeness may 
be set down as follows. The scales remain- 
ing green, flexible, and tough ; holding fast 
to the receptacle ov "sirig" Of lYte hop; 
and standing out ^om it, wide and open. 
The seeds likewise remaining Unnly in their 
places ; and, on being crashed, discov^ing 
a milky juice, similar to that of grain, in a 
certain state ot g^Owth^ 

Th« marks of suffUkm 4pe^^ eite these. 
The color of the hop having changed -to a 
pale yellowii^ green: a of it»^ion, hoVwver, 
^hith is kiadt to be depeiidea upon. The 
stales having dosed i^on eaeh <!Diher, and 
having ^(oq^ired a deg<ree of iDr^ness of 
texture, in themscAves ; but, on being dii^ 
tnrbed, easily breaking off, from their re^ 
teptacle. The seeds, in like ^nanner loosen- 
ing freely fr<Mn the scales ; and, if the hop 
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be shook^ befiDre the scaled «e0 disturbed^ 
being heard to rattle withift them. Andj 
on removing; the coat of the seed, a firm 
polished grain or kernel is discovered. If 
a ripe hop be qrui^ed between the fingQrs,^ 
it affcHfds a strongs but agreeable flavor^ and 
9 degree pf clamminess, proportioned to the 
season, the ground, and the variety of tha 
hop. 

. In other words, — the scal^ lose their 
openness, and flaccidity, in ripeness; the 
globular or oval shape, of the hop, changing 
into that of an imperfect long cube ; which, 
possesses a degree of firmness and elasticity ; 
the scales, of which it is composed, spring- 
ing back, after being pressed between the 
fingers. If a ripe hop be held firmly by 
the stalk, and rubbed; with a circular mo- 
tion, in the palm of the hand> the scales 
teadily break off; and the seeds are found 
looi^ among them. Or if, on being held 
in a similar manner^ it be struck upwards 
or gainst the grain, with the finger, and the 
iscales and seeds fiy off, leaving the recep- 
tacle naked, it is a sign of sufficient ripe- 
ness. On the contrary, if, under either of 
these tests^ the scales and seeds adhere ob-f 
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sUnftteljif fOiitl;w.'atrig,iOi(rR$«:e{3it«cl^ }t')»r» 
proof) th«t;)t5>ey,ha've; mtft^et iwtived the 
whole of th0)4iutriineslt' which i)*ttfR?J»8 
provided fot«hem, , ;; v'i- > \<j j; ; 

In the! ye»f;ra««y,.sevemlhpp gixJvirera 
began to gather in their .gr-ftpft fceforethey 
hft4 reaich^ iHiaturity ;'iand» cidded to' this» 
^e seasw was moist : [the jwices 0f the hop? 
Jwere of eojffse thin^ andjwsatery; . The.cop- 
et^uenoiSjVv^aSj ''they woujd not stand 4he 
fite;" buti $BJi intocaJceSrf wjwn. the:, kilns* 
The pif:ldng<(Wttraeiii3ed>. :the. first weiek in 
September ^ (that being the 'usuaj tii^e ;) 
but it. >i*SLfeyident, ^ndj^^U kfiovyn, toymen 
.of judgwpn^, that sqarcely arty hops, were 
sufficiently, ripe* and ** full of condition/' 
thiat ye^,. until the middle of , the/ mottth, 
.It is obilervable, however,, that, where a 
iULr^e:eXte.nt, of ground is ufiderone man's 
management, it. is nece$ary.to begin, as 
early .as/possible, upon the forwardest;. in 
(Mrder to > prevent the latest, firom . being 
.injured, by banging. too lp|)g upon the 
^vines.:' . ,-i ■ .\ , ■■ • • , . • ..•• 

IIemarks. Seeing the culture of hpps,^ 
in: this pdnt of view, it seems advise^J^le, 
that, where:. the lands,, in pne man's i{>$3QDr 
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pation, lur^ of 9 simikF nature, and luring on 
hops with equal filHrwardness, the«£AsoN op 
FicKmo ^ould be lengthened^ by a suoces* 
sion of sorts, — by a proper choice of early 
and late Varieties^ — ^90 that the lyhole may 
he gathered hi iseason. 

Where nature; accident, ch: design has 
11^ furni^ied tbii^ desireable 5to£trf^5/m if 
rip€ cr<^^ it k, I believe, a ^etty general 
rule to vary the 4if^c(sadn: €f picking ^ 
several grouti48 in occupiation ; caiutioudy 
avoic^ng to begin "With the 6atn& gipuiid, 
or ptdte, two years; 43UGC€i8giively :^ vijder asi 
idea, that, when h6ps ture eu€> bdcMre th^ 
are sufficiently ripe, the roots ai^e w^kened>^ 
. by the bleeding of the vines. ■ 

But whether this idea be well, ov ill, 
founded, may admit of doubt. It is true, 
tha:*eare many perennial plants, Ivhich, ih 
the ^spring, or ^xA^ part of summer, have 
thdr bleeding seasonjs; when wine and 
sugar. In quantity, are drawn from them. 
But how is this fact connected with annusd 
plants, that have nearly matured their seed8|». 
Jn autumn ? The exhaustion inouiTed, by 
completing the maturation, is priAably 
tnuoh greater, than by the discharge^ at 
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w ..and does not fill the imshel. The leaves of 

y the vines being of r^ strong, healthy, dark 

i ^een color, and. the hops of a bright yel- 

[ low, with a JifTn^ handle, sire, perhaps, the 

' best criterion^ of a yielding crop. 

i , PtCKING. The season of picking 

[ usually commences, in the racmth of Septem- 

ber. : In 1790, a. few individuals began on 
? the third and fourth of that month; but 

fthe picking did not become general, until 
!" the sixth or seventlr; and, th^n, with re- 

1 ^spect to ripeness, a full week too early. 

. , But, as is said above, when a large quantity 
jq[ hops are to be harvested, it is requisite 
*• to begin, bctfore th^ are fully ripe- Neither 

hands, nor kilns, can. be had at will. He 
who proportions his strength to his crop» 
in such a manner, as to harvest the greatest 
quantity of it, in the most valuable state of 
ripeness, is the most prudent mana^r. 
I Utensils of picking. In West Kent^ 

hops are invariably, I believe, picked into 
; '^^bins:'^ namely, cloths, or broad shallow 

bags, hung in square frames, supported by 
four legs, from two feet, to two feet and a 
I half high. The length of the frame is ge- 

I "nerally four or eight feet ; the side pieces 
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projecting a foot beyond the hin, at either 
end, for handles. The width of the bin, or 
frame, is two feet to thirty inches. At 
either end, a support rises, two feet ^bove 
the top of the frame ; and, on the tops of 
these, rests a straight pole, the length of 
the frame, or something longer: the ge- 
neral construction and appearance resem- 
bluig those of a small market booth, without 
its covering ; except that instead of a table, 
to receive wares, a canvas bag, suited to the 
size of the frame, is hung within it, so as 
nearly to reach the ground ; to receive the 
hops, as they are picked. Those of eight 
feet long are called " bins ;" those of four 
feet, •* half bins." 

A.pole-dra'fvery or " hop dog" — namely, 
a stout wooden lever, five or six feet long, 
with a strong, barbed, iron hook, fixed on 
one side of it, to lay hold of and lift the 
the poles, is necessary ; especially on strong 
ground. Also a^ knifes and two sickles ^ or 
reaping hooks ; the one with a short, the 
other with a long handle ; for cutting, and 
disentangling the bines, are to be provided. 

Hop hovels. In grounds, distant from 
habitations, it is necessary to provide^ pre- 

VOL. I. R 
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viously to the picking season, places of shel« 
ter, for the workpebple, in wet weather ; 
and as a shade for them, at meal times. 

Workpeople. The description of work- 
people is various ; they being collect^ from 
various quarters. The country itself fur* 
nishes a great number : as it is the custom 
for women, of almost every degree, to assist 
at the hop picking. The town of Maid- 
stone is nearly deserted, in the height of 
the season. Tradesmen's daughters, even 
of the higher classes ; and those of farmers 
and yeomen of the first rank, and best educa- 
tion, are seen busy at the hop bins. Beside 
the people of the neighbourhood, numbers 
flock from the populous towns of Kent; 
and many from the metropolis ; also from 
Wales : hop picking being the last of the 
summer works of these itinerants. 

A few days before the picking begins, the 
lanes, and village greens^ swarm with these 
strolling pk^kers ; men, women, children, 
and infants ; living as much in a state of 
nature, as the American Indians, or the ^- 
vages of the southern hemisphere ; plunder- 
ing the country of whatever they can easily 
lay their hands upoA, as fruit, potatoes, and 
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more valuable articles. But these are evils 
of the hop culture, which cannot be avoided, 
in a country where more are grown, than 
can be' harvested by its own inhabitants. 

During the picking, these strollers, and 
strangers in general, sleep in barns, and 
out-buildings ; or in huts, or cabins, built, 
in long ranges, for this purpose ;* or in any 
hole or by corner they can creep into, t 
looked into a human dwelling of the latter 
cast; It was the ruins of a lime kiln, which 
had been covered with a roof of hopbines ; 
through which rose the flue of a chimney. 
Three staves, set up triangle-wise, bestrode 
the hearth ; over which was suspended, from 
the tops of the staves, a short hazel tod, 
with two natural hopks, — to hang the pot 
higher or lower. Some large stones round 
the hearth, as seats, and a well bronzed to- 
bacco pipe, in the chimney corner, com- 
posed the rest of the furniture. If superior 
happiness belong to the cottage^ how su- 
preme must be that of a hopper's hut. 

In the field, the workpeople are sepa- 
rated into classes ; consisting of** pickers''-^ 

• With an OVEN, detached from the b«Udi^j;p, fpr 
the use of these itinerants. 
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" bin men'* — *' measurers'^—" steward \' with 
team men, to take the hops to the oast, or 
drying house. 

The steward sees to tl^ setting, out of 
the ground, and to the measuring, and keep- 
ing the accounts of each picker's earnings ; 
and, generally, to the conduct of the whole. 

The binmen draw the poles, and place 
them over the bins, ready for the pickers ; 
as well as give an eye to the work of pick- 
ing, in the absence of the steward. And, 
when the steward is a young man, as the 
son of the planter, or a woman, as his wife 
or daughter, the binmen (if no other mea- 
surers be appointed) assist in measuring. 

The pickers are divided into " bins ;' ge- 
nerally of six to eight each : and three or 
more bins make a *^ set ;" who work to- 
gether, on the same lot. 

Operations of the hop harvest. The 
lots are generally set out, square ; each 
consisting of one hundred and fortyfour 
hills ; namely twelve hills every way ; be- 
ing distinguished, or outlined, by throwing 
down a few. poles, inward, on every side of 
each. When there are several sets to woiJc 
in the same ground, the first lots are drawn 
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for, by the respective binmen ; there being, 
sometimes, a considerable difference in the 
profijableness of the work. But afterwards, 
the lots are chosen, by the different sets, as 
the preceding lots are finished ; thos^ who 
finish first having the first choice. This is 
a stimulus to industry ; but often occasions 
more hurry than good workmanship ; owing 
to the strivings of the different sets ; espe- 
cially when two or more are finishing nearly 
together. A better regulation, however, 
might be difficult to establish. 

The bins are placed^ along the middle in- 
terval of each lot ; the binmen beginning on 
both sides, to furnish them with poles j' that 
the pickers, on either side of the bins, may 
be equally accommodated. 

The poles are drawn^ in different ways. 
On light free land, they are sometimes 
drawn, with the hands alone : the vines, in 
this case, being previously cut, with a knife, 
from one to two feet high.* This done, the 

* An instance occurred to me, in which the vines^ 
were cut five feet long ; by way of " strengthening the 
roots." This aptly suggests the idea of gathering hops 
as apples^ by the means of high long stages, moving on 
wheels, between the rows ; suffering the vines to remain 
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pole, having been loosened^ by tndving it 
forcibly, to and fro, is lifted out perpen- 
dicularly. But more commonly, oil such 
lands, the poles are drawn, by the help of a 
sickle, with which the vines are previously 
cut. It is then applied to the pole, at the 
ground ; and, by this means, a better pur-' 
chase is got, to lift by, than is had by 
the hands alone. Out of strong tenacious 
grounds, they are drawn with the *^ dog,'^ 
or hooked lever, above described. 

But many of the poles, especially of old 
poles, are too tender to be drawn; or, if 
raised entire, are too much tainted, within 
the ground, to be trusted another year, with- 
out first striking off the tainted part. Hence, 
the binman, to lessen his labour, especially 
when he draws by hand, tries their strength 
and firmness, before he offers to draw them ; 
by giving each a strong pull towards him ; 

on the poles, in an erect posture, until the sap has subsid- 
ed. If the bleeding of the vines be of a serious nature, this 
would be the most effectual way of preventing the evil ; 
and would certainly be the most natural irt^iitnent : but 
whether, on the whole, it would be most profitable to 
the planter, a course of experience, only, can prove. The 
suggestion appearing on my Journal, I have thought it 
right, to throw it in, here. 
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for if the part in the ground break off, with 
this effort, it is hot worth raising : and if it 
is stout enough to withstand it, the proof 
pull helps to loosen it. 

If the vines be much entangled, at the 
tops of the poles, as vines of the same hill 
not unfrequently are, the long-handled 
sickle is used to separate them, before they 
are drawn ; or the two poles, thus entan- 
gled, are thrown down, together, and parted 
on the ground, with the common hook. 

The poles, with the vines and hops upon 
them, are carried to the bins, singly ; and 
their tops, or upper parts, rested on the ridge 
pole, above described; their feet bearing 
upon the ground ; being thus placed, in a 
reclining posture, over the bin cloths, square 
with the line of frames, parallel to each 
other, and at such a distance, as to admit 
the pickers to \wotk between them. 

In picking, the work people stand by the 
sides of the bins, or sit on the frames, be- 
tween the loaded poles ; dropping the hops, 
as they are separated from the vines, into 
the bin cloths : beginning at the top of the 
pole, and moving it, upward, as it is cleared ; 
two pickers being generally employed on 
the same pole ; one on either side. When 
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price being regulated by the fulness of the 
crop, and other circumstanced, and settled 
at so many bushels or baskets to the shil- 
ling. In 1790, the prevailing price was 
** eight for a shilling/' or three halfpence a 
basket, for hops that produced a middling 
crop, as ten or twelve hundredweights, an 
acre. ' For fuller crops, " twelve for a shil- 
ling,'' or a penny a bushel, is a common 
price. Of such crops, an expert hand will 
pick twenty bushels, or upwards, a day. 
The earnings of pickers rising from seven 
to twelve shillings, a week. 

The measuring, when the crop is good, and 
the bins fill fast^ is usually done, four times a 
day ; namely, at nine, twelve, four, and seven ; 
that is, before breakfast, before dinner^ at 
lunch time, and at the time of leaving work. 

Whenever it takes place, it is a constant 
subject of contention, between the pickers 
and the steward. For hops being of a com- 
pressible nature, much depends on the man- 
ner in which the measure is filled. In moist 
weather, and especially when,. at the same 
time, the hops are under ripe, they fall 
heavy, and sink down close in the basket ; 
unless they be measured with a light hand. 
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It Seems to be pretty getierally understood, 
that the basket should be filled,in suchaman^ 
nef, that, on its being strock down smartly , 
upon the frame of the bin, the hops should 
ank some two or three inches below the top ; 
the usual depth of the basket being sixteen 
inches. But some judicious managers measure 
accordingly to the workmanship. Those, 
which are picked sufficiently clean, are mea- 
sured lightly, or the basket is underfilled. 
On the contrary, $uch as are too foul, with 
leaves and strigs, with whidi unskilful and 
dishonest pickers encumber their bins, are 
thrust down into the measure. And this 
would seem to be the fittest^ and most peace-* 
ful mode of punii^ment. 

To describe the method of measuring may 
seem to be superfluous : but it is a link in 
the chain of cultivation and management of 
hops, which, though of a slender cast, it 
would be improper to omit. The pickers 
having severally taken care, to lighten up 
their hops, and, in doing it, to gather them 
to one end of the bin, before the measurer 
reach them, the basket is placed, in the 
empty part of the bin, with its mouth spxne^ 
what ascending ; and is filled, with the hand 
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The double tally. This beautifolly 
simple device, which surely might be ap- 
plied, with profit, on various other occa- 
sions, is formed of two thin pieces of wood, 
each of them being about nine inches long, 
an inch and a half broad, and a quarter of an 
inch thick- These are neatly planed, and 
accurately fitted together, by means of a 
shoulder, formed on the principal part or 
tally; which is three inches longer than 
the inferior part, or check : the two, when 
joined tc^ether, making the double tally ; 
which is twelve inches long, an inch and 
a half wide, and half an inch thick, from 
end to end. 

One of these double tallies is appropriated 
to each party, or single person (picking 
alone) who receives the check part ; the 
tally remaining with the steward ; each of 
them being previously identified by the 
same number. 

The tallies are strung, as beads, on a 
cord, passing through holes in the handles, 
or clubbed ends; and, during the time of 
measuring, are slung across the steward's 
shoulders. I have seen the steward, of no 
more than fifty or sixty pickers, with up- 
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wards of forty tallies on his string. The 
bin, half bin, or partition, being measured 
(and, if the number be large, scored with 
chalk, on the frame of the bin) the picker 
produces her check. The steward, on see- 
ing the number, refers to the corresponding 
tally ; and, having fitted them to each other, 
cuts a notch across them, with a penknife, 
for every shilling earned. For example, when 
the rate of picking is eight bushels to the 
shilling, if the quantity measured be just 
eight bushels, a single notch is cut: if 
twelve, one clean notch, and one side of 
another: (the edge of the knife being sunk 
the usual depth, but no wood taken put.) 
If there be one> two, or three bushels, over 
the notch or half notch, they are scored, 
with a pencil, across the points of the 
double tally, (one corner being sloped off for 
this purpose) and, when these odd bushels | 

are taken into the general account, at the 
next measuring, the pencil marks are scrap- 
ed off. 

Thus, each party possesses a correct ac- 
count, kept in the face of the field, without 
2L probability of error, or fraud, being com* 
jnitted, by eith^. 
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ficiilt to be managed on the kiln. Hence, 
this precaution is peculiarly requisite, while 
the crop is under-ripe; and, especially, 
during close damp weather; when, com- 
mon prudence dictates, such hops should be 
' spread thin upon a floor, until the kiln be 
ready to receive them. 

The stripping of the poles ^ which have been 
picked, and dirown aside, as mentioned, 
is usually dope by the binmen, in the 
leisure intervals of drawing ; laying them 
along in piles or heaps \ and leaving the 
vines scattered over the ground. But, too 
often, they are suffered to remain among 
the green tsucculent foliage of the vineis, to 
be tainted, or rotted, by its fermentation. 

And vvith respect to what may be called 
the straw, or halm, of hops, — the vines and 
foliager^the management is so contrary to 
Reason and common sense, that it is impos* 
sible to see it, without diisgust^ or to write 
upon it, without censure. For, although 
they constitute the main bulk of the crop, 
and are doubtless a principal cause of the 
exhaustion of the land, tl^y are treated as 
things of no valuf ; as rubbish that encum- 
bers the ground ; and,as such,are burnt \ ani 
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their ashes given to winds» or suffered to 
be washed into the soil, ojr reduced to mor- 
tar, on the spot where they happen to be 
produced: as the following memoranda will 
more particularly show, 

** October 9. The country, for a few days 
and nights past, has been kept in a blaze, 
with the " burning of bine/' Last night 
the fires were extinguished, by a heavy 
rain ; and this morning, thrashes are lying 
abroad, as wet as mortar. The quantity is 
greater, than I apprehended. But how 
much more considerable would the quantity 
of digested vegetable matter have been, had 
the same vines been properly reduced, by 
fermentation, to a state of mucilage ? Burn- 
ing hop vines is like burning dunghills: 
the ashes of either may be good ; but the 
substance of either is probably of much 
more value. But, surely, the ashes, if used 
as a manure, ought to be evenly incorpo- 
rated with ,the soil, as lime. Instead of 
which, no care whatever appears to be 
taken of them : they are every where seen 
in scattered heaps, as they were burnt; 
whether the weather happens to be wet or 
dry: as if the only intention of burning 
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But to speak^ generally, of the ordinary 
practice of the district, hop vines, together 
with their foliage, and such fruit as is pot 
deemed marketable, are burnt on the ground , 
and their ashes wasted. 

Remarks. From this view of the harvest- 
ing of hops, some ide^ of its effects pn rural 
SCENERY may be formed. The r^pe-thrash- 
ing ^ lasts but for a day, and is confined to 
one spot : whereas the hop picking is ge- 
neral to a country, and continues for some 
weeks. The numerous throngs of work- 
people, with the attendant swarms of chil- 
dren, which everywhere meet the eye, is 
peculiarly striking. Whole families, in- 
deed, the whole country, may be said to 
live in the fields, during the busy season of 
hopping. The country itself, as the pick- 
ing advances, takes a broken, ragged ap- 
pearance; disgusting the eye that is set 
to beautiful objects. But those who stroll 
through it, and view it in detail, find much 
that gratifies: and the good humor and 
garrulity, which is he^rd, in every garden, 
add to the pleasure. 

♦ See YoRKSHiRi;^ 
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compleated, by any particular planter, the 
company of pickers, belonging to such in- 
dividual, decorate a hat, at their joint ex- 
" pence, with a handkerchief of gaudy hue, 
and with ribbons and gilded ornaments* 
This is the hat of the head binman. Ano- 
ther is adorned with ribbons, only. This is 
the carter's. These hats are exposed to pub- 
lic view, before the day of finishing, are dis- 
played at the hop supper, and afterwards 
worn in public ; each company endeavour- 
ing to outvie the other, in finery. 

Theise rustic feats, and the revelry which 
attends them, are the more excusable, as 
they close the labors of the year^ and may 
serve, by leaving favorable impressions of 
the past, to alleviate the sufferings of toils 
to come. 

The DRYING HOUSE,— provincially 
the ** OAST HOUSE," — pronounced ** wostus." 
The oast houses of the larger growers, are sub- 
stantial and expensive buildings; contain- 
ing four, six, eight, or perhaps ten, " c^sts,** 
or kilns ; with receiving rooms, for the green 
hops, as they are brought from the bins ; 
and with *' stowage/' or storerooms, for the 
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dried hops ; together with a packing place, 
convenient to the store rooms; and ware- 
houses, below, to receive the packages. 

The KILNS are of different constructions : 
but the general principle and intention of 
all of them are the same ; and are similar to 
those of the malt kiln. Indeed, a common, 
and perhaps the best, form is that of the 
ordinary malt kiln ; some kilns being occa- 
sionally used, either for malt or hops- In 
the largest (frying house I had an oppor- 
tunity of ^xaimningj^nd perhaps the largest 
land compleatest of the kind, in West Kent, 
(Mr. Russel's of Maidstone) the kilns are 
of this construction : each having only one 
stove, or fireplace; the body of the kiln 
being tunnel*shaped,* — a square pyramid 
inverted. 

Of another sort, the body of the kiln is 
a short cube ; formed by a square room of 
walling, carried up eight or nine feet high : 
two openings, mouths, or fireplaces, being 
left, at a distance from each other, on one 
of the sides, and two or three feet 'from 
the ground, or floor of the kiln room. ^ At 
each of these openings, a flat iron grate is 
laid, over a flue, or air pipe, in the wall ; 
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and oit these grates^ coke and charcoal are^ 
burnt. 

In a third mode of construction, the heat 
is c(niimunicated to the body of the kiln, by 
a large iron cylinder, which passes through 
it : the fuel, in this case, being raw cods ; 
whose smoke^ by this precaution, is pre* 
vented from injuring the flavor of the hops. 
The fire is made, in a small close stove> or 
** cockle/' at the lo^yer end of the cylinder. 

The Jloor, ar platform of the kiln^ in every 
case^ is formed with wooden bars, set edge- 
way ; and, in the several kilns I examined,* 
these were covered with hair clothe such as 
malt kilns are usually covered with. The 
floor of course corre^pondi^ in size> with 
the body of the kiln ; their sizes varying 
from ten to fifteen feet square. On the 
margin of the floor, a strong board, set on 
edge, rises, about a foot above the cloth, on 
every side. 

The SITUATION of an oast house is gene- 
rally chosen, for its convei^iency to the 
grower's residence; but, when a large plan- 
tation lies at a great distance from hin^t 
a drying house is sometimes erected, in c^ 
near the ground • 
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coming still more heavily laden with ihois- 
ture, presses, with greater weight, on the 
lower part ; — the whole falling into a close 
body, or cake, upon the cloth. 
. Hops, caught in this predicament, are 
said to be ** scalded" — or "coddled :" — ^and 
it is difficult, or impossible in extreme cases, 
to dry them properly afterward. Hurdles 
are sometimes put under them, in this case, 
to lift them from the cloth, and give a freer 
circulation to the steam.* 

Hence, judicious kilnmen, in the early part 
of the season, and in close damp weather, 
put their hops on, very thin ; 3sjive or six 
inches deep ; andJbegin to dry them with a 
gentle heat : — ^But lay on ripe hops, in a 
dry season, not less Xh^,n twelve m^ib^5 thick, 
A full sized kiln—:" a fourteen feet oast'' — 
will dry about a hundred bushels of ripe 
well harvested hops, at once: such hops 
usually sinking, about one third of. their 
depth, in drying. 
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♦ In the Valley of Farnham, where the whole 
crop may be said to be harvested while under-ripe, aq 
admirable expedient is used, to prevent this miscarriage 
in drying. It will be particularly mentioned, in speak- 
ing of the practice of that district. 
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to give occasional briskness, or vigor, to 
the fire. In the close fires, or *^ cockles'' (as 
has been said) raw sea coals, only, are burnt. 

The usual calculation of tire quantity of 
fuelf to a ton of hops, is one chaldron of 
Coals: or a chaldron of coke, with a quarter 
of a load of charcoal: or a load of charcoal, 
alone; consisthig of sixty sacks ; each sack 
or bag containing six pecks ; the value of 
the load being about four pounds. 

Beside these enumerated articles of fuel, 
a very considerable quantity of sulphur is 
consumed, in the drying of hops ; chiefly ^ 
or wholly, for the purpose of coloring 
those, which have lost their natural yellow 
hue, in the circumstance of disease, or the 
weather. 

This practice, like that of colbring 
cheeses,* is carried on, with th^ privity, 
and sometimes, I understand, at the request, 
of the merchants, or factors: for they say 
it is not disliked by the brewers. Indeed, 
if it were, the practice would not be con- 
tinued ; as it may readily be detected, by 
the color or the smell. It may possibly 
assist in medicating diseased hops, and s6rve 
♦ See Glocestershike. 
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had laid in a ton of sulphur I Indeed, it 
was waggishly reported, that year (remark- 
able for discolored hops), that a certain very 
large dealer in the article made his appear* 
ance in one or more of the oast houses of 
the West Kent planters, and remonstrated 
against their proceedings, as amounting to 
a monopoly. Nevertheless, that year, many 
hops were said to be, in a manner, '* dried 
with sulphur :" that is to say, it was in that, 
as on other- occasions of a similar nature, 
almost continually added to the fijre, during 
the process of drying. 

The TIME allowed, for each kilnful to. 
remain on the cloth, is invariably, I believe, 
twelve hours. 

The ORDINARY MANAGEMENT ON TfiE 

KILN is simply this: when the "fire'' (that 
is, the state of crispness) has got pretty 
well up to the surface, which usually hap- 
pens about the ninth hour, the hops are 
turned on the cloth ; and, having had •' one 
full fire more," they are taken off. 

The CRITERION OF DRYNESS, as of ripc- 
ness, is not well defined. Indeed, it is 
merely extemporaneous, or empirical, and 
is attained by practice, only. But even 
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This, however, depends on the state of 
ripeness and the state of the vreather; a 
TON OF' DRIED HOPS Comprising, from nine 

TO TWELVE HUNDRED BUSHELS of green 

ones ; according to the state, in which they 
are brought to the kiln. 

STORING. From the kiln, the hops 
ore carried, in very large baskets, set on 
wheeled frames, to the store rooms ; where 
they are thrown up into heaps, of any size, 
or thickness, ** to get the fire out of them •/' 
that is, to imbibe, from the atmosphere, 
that which unblraces the brittleness of their 
texture, and renders them fit for the 
operation of bagging: in which, with- 
out this precaution, they would be broken 
down to atoms, by the feet of the work- 
men, 

- The length of time tbey remain in the 
store room depends on circumstances. Those 
\ who have sufficient stowage, and are not 

I urged, by necessity or policy, to get them 

\ hastily to market, let them lie, until the 

) end of the drying season, and then mix the 

i whole, or such parts, of them together, as 

! their respective judgments direct- While 

those who have less room, or are eager to 
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sell, pack as they dry ; allowing th^m to 
remain, only a few days, in the stowage, 

BAGGING. This is a general ttfrn* 
for PACKING, — whether in " bags," or in 
" pockets." 

Bags are made of very coarse heavy oan-" 
vas. Some of this coarse •• bagging" is manu-^ 
factured in Maidstone; but: chiefly, I un- 
derstand, at Gainsborough, iq Lincolnshire. 
The warp is of tow, or refuse hemp ; the 
woof of coarser tow, or of hay covered with 
tow ! the threads being naarly as thick as 
the finger. The width of the web is four 
feet, the length of the bag seven feet and 9. 
half; each bj^ taking five yards pf doth. 
The allowable weight of a bag is twenty 
pounds. The price, in 1790, wa^ three 
shillings and ninepence. And the weight 
of hops it will contain is 2^ cwt. or one 
eighth of a ton. 

Pockets are made of much finer canvai^ 
or Hessen ; which is imputed upder the 
name of " Hambro' rolls." It is nearly^ but 
not quite, three feet wide. The length pf a 
pocket is the same as that Qf the bag : its 
allowed weight four"" pounds. Its cost, in 
\7cf0, three shillings and four pence. And 
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the quantity of hops, it is intended to con- 
tain, is one hundredweight and a quarter ; 
half a bag ; or one sixteenth of a ton. 

Before the operation of packing be men- 
tioned, it will be proper to speak of the 
QUALITY OF DRIED HOPS; for on this, chiefly, 
depends the species of package. 

The desireable qualities of hops reside, in 
their color, their flavor, and their strength, 
or bitterness. The color is the most evident 
criterion, to assist the judgment of the in- 
experienced. Fine hops are of a bright 
straw color, with a somewhat greenish 
tinge:— diseased, or otherwise damaged 
hops, varying, from this, to the dark brown 
^ hiie of the dead leaf. The flavor cannot 

\ he so easily described. The inspiring aid 

l of experience is required, to judge of it, 

with accuracy. And all, perhaps, that can 
i\ be said of it is, that fine hops afford, to 

(Sensations in general, an agreeable, damaged 
hop^ a less grateful flavor. The strength 
is also to be detected, by the i^nell ; as well 
as by the handle. Hops, that are " full of 
condition," on being rubbed hard, in the 
palm of the hand, emit a degree of odor, 
and disclose a degree of clamminess^ which 
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' ■ • ' k ^ 

are universally admitted as criteria of tfheir a - 

i^ength. The teocture of the leaf, or iscale \ : 

of the hop, is likewise' a popular d^iterion ; |:. - 

especially, t believe, among the brtswers of t^ 

fine beer ; who prefer what is called^ a j,^ 

** silky hop :" a small, soft, delicate, trafis-, |^ \ 

parent leaf; to one which is large, thick,' [; . 

coarsci and ^'leathery/' and, hence, the^ 
decided preference the fine-beer brewers 
give to theFarnhani hops* But with what |J^ \ 

propriety will be conisidered, in speaking :■ : 

of the practice of Faun ham. | f 

The CHOICE OF PACKAGES. It is the j! i 

common practice of the country, to pack \ '^\ 

the best colored, finest flavored' hops, in 
pockets; without miich regard being paid 
to their strength ; and those of inferior 
color and flavor, in hags. But the precise pj ; 

degree of those qualities, which direct the | ; 

hop grower to a choice of the one or the '^A 

other, depends on the existing, or probable 
demand for pockets ; and this, in a great 
measure, on the general quality of the given 
crop, throughout the kingdom ; and, espe- |;j 

cially, on the given quantity and quality of 
Farnham hops ; which, in a common year, 
are principally sent to market, in pockets, ||j 

VOL. ^ T 
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In a favorable year, when hops in gene- 

f ral are bright, apd well flavored, i>6ne but 

! tjie fUiest sftttiples, of the growth of West 

1 Kept, are ^'pocketed/' Butj in a bi^own-hop 

aeafion, as in 1790, hops^ which in a better 

year would have been bagged, were packed 

[ in pockets; for which there is a regular 

and constant demand, by private families, 

and small breweries : while the demand for 

bags is less -certain ; as being closely con- 

, nected with the price of malt ; bagged hops 

r; being principally used by the porter brewers. 

r- Beside, when the growth of any particular 

M year exceeds the annual demand, the sur- 

: : plus produce is preserved, with greater cer- 

[ i tainty, in bags, than in pockets, 

" Hence, a prudent manager consults his 
merchant, or his factor, before he determine 
on the species of package. And, even when 
he has come at the probable diflference in 
price, he moreover calculates the probable 
net profit, when every contingent is taken 
into the account. It appears, above, that 
the allowed weight of a bag is twenty two 
pounds — of a pocket, only four: and the 
packing cloth, in either case, being weighed 
as hops, there is a comparative gain,- on 
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For pockets; the opening or void, in the 
frame, is of a size suitable to such packages. 
And the hoop, in like manner, is corre- 
spondent. ; 

TheMEtHon of fillino is equally simple. 
The two bottom corners of the bag having 
had a few hops tied tightly in them, tassel-^ 
wise, by way of handles, for the greater 
conveniency of moving them, whien full, 
the empty bag iis lowered down, through 
the openings in the frame and floor, and 
suspended by the hoop. A few shovelfuls 
of hops are then thrown down; and the' 
bagster descends. Having trodden these. 
firmly,at the bottom,and into the corners, of 
the bag, an assistant, above, with a shovel of 
ample size, sends down a fresh supply, upon 
the head of the bagster (as yet much be- 
neath the floor) burying him, as it were, 
alive! 

In the capital drying house, mentioned 
aforegoing, two bags are usually suspend- 
ed, at once, in the same bagging room, and 
at a short distance froni each other; so 
that one min can easily feed the two. 
This, where large quantities of hops are to 
be bagged, is a saving ; the feeding being 
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however, is/not the ordinary method of 
ascertainiMg, wheh the bag is sufficiently 
full; which is more usually, though Jess 
accurately, done, by a pair of ^////i^ri/^, sus- 
pended over the oentjelr of the hole in the 
floor; or rather a hole; is cut in the floor 
(whether Jbr scales or stilliards) so as to 
answer some beam or other bearing, in the 
floor, or roof, above. ; 

DUTY. Every grower of hops is le- 
gally obliged to give notice, on or before 
the first, day of September, of the number 
of acres he has in cultivation ; the situation 
and number pf his oasts ; the place or places 
of bagging ; which, with the store rooms, 
or warehouses, in which the packages are 
intended to be lodged, are entered. 
. No hops can be removed, from the rooms 
thusentered, before they have been weighed 
and marked, by a revenue ojfficer ; who 
marks, or ought tp mark, not only the 
weight, but the name and residence of the 
grower > upon each package, 
« The original' duty was a penny, on eyery 
pound weight' : but the percentages, wjtich 
have since been laid on, had raised it* i» 
J7S0, to ^out t.w^ntyfojur shillings, a bag. 
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The TIME OF SELLING commences with 
the picking ; or, perhaps, the whole growth 
of a planter is contracted for, before that - 
begins ; and continues, too often, until the 
whole are spoilt, on hand : the growers of 
hops, as of grain, not unfrequently speculate 
on the chance of prices. In the year ninety, 
a considerable grower, who had kept up 
his hops of the two years preceding, not- 
withstanding the price was immoderately 
high, was said to have lost upwards of three 
thousand pounds, by his indiscretion. Hops 
are a perishable article of produce ; losing, 
in twelve months time, much of their color 
and flavor ; and, in two years, those in the 
the smaller packages lose most of their 
essential character ; the decay taking place 
at the surface. And hence the use of a thick 
covering, and of a bulky package. 

Hops are principally sold, by sample ; 
generally cut out of the side of the bag or 
pocket ; but, during the picking season, 
samples of hops " not bagged " are brought 
to market. 

The criterions of quality have been 
given.' See page 272, 
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The PAYMENT is usually prompt : hops 
being generally sold for ready money, or on 
very short credit. 

The delivery. The major part of those 
which are grown, in the District erf Maid- 
stone, and in the Weald of Kent, are sent, 
in Jjoys, down the Med way: creating, in^ 
the height of the season, an extfawdinary 
scene of hurry and bustle, in the streets, 
and on the keys of Maidstone. 

A considerable portion, however, is some- 
times sent, by land carriage ; especially when 
the demand, in London, is brisk, and the 
price fluctuating. The voyage, by water j, 
is uncertain : requiring two or three winds 
to Gompleat it. 
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The loads, sent by land, are frequently 
of extraordinary size and height : and ^ 
peculiarity, in the method of loading them, 
deserves notice r it has^ doubtless arisen out 
of long experieiice. The road being con-f 
vex, and it being the custom, of England^ 
for carriages to keep the left hand side of \ 

the road, in travelling, the load is intenr 
tionally made to incline to the right ; to i 

prevent it, in the great length of the jour-^ j 

riey, thirt3rfive miles, from shifting^ to the \ 

left ; as well as to throw an equal weight ^ 

iipo(n the wheels. A principle, that might i 
well be applied, to other top loads, intended :i 

to be drawn on barrel roads. j 

PRODUCE. The produce of orchard ;i 

fruit is not less certain than that of hops. In , 

some years, few are collected ; even by the ;ji 

country at large : in many years, there are t 

individuals, in every part of it^ who reap d 

no benefit from their labors, and expences, pj 

enormous as they are: or, perhaps, ^ive ij 

the few that hang partially on their vinec^ I 

to the workmen^ for what is called "stack-p- 
ing the poles ;" — that is.drawing, stripping^, 
and piling them. 
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On the contrary, in .some years, and in 
particular grounds, the poles are loaded, so 
as to bend under their weight; and the 
Vines, and even the leaVes, are in a manner 
covered with hops ; especially upon the tops 
of the poles :. while the slender branches, 
which hang down, in the intervals, are 
loaded to the ground. Particular poles, of 
thisdescription,are sometimes carried about, 
by the workpeople, in exultation. One in- 
stance is mentioned (and the fact asserted) 
; , in which a small piece of ground, in the 

[ :, Maidstone quarter, produced at the rate of 

I' i twelve bags, or a ton and a half, an acre ; 

which extraordinary produce was sold, at 
the rate of five pounds, the hundredweight, 
or of one hundred and fifty pounds, an acre, 
I : for one year s produce. 

^ , The medium produce, by the acre, is 

\ . estimated at << four bags,'' br half a ton. 

? Eight bags, or a ton, an acre, is considered 

; ; as a very great produce; answering, in 

• point of magnitude, to five or six quarters 

of wheat, an acre. In 1790, when the crop, 
I : with respect to quantity, was considerably 

I ^ above par, the prevailing produce was five 

I bags i some grounds bore six bags, an acre« 
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folidwing is the estimate of a man, conver- 
sant in the subject. 
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DURATION of hop grounds. This de- 
pends, whollyi, on the nature of the land ; 
and, chiefly, if riot entirely^ on its substrata^ 
Ftorti every x:)bservationf I made, in West 
Kent, and from the whole of the evidence 
I collected in it, hops require, not only an 
ABSORBENT, but a cALCAkiX5ir& BASE, to ren** 
der them durable. The soil itself may be 
improved ; and there are instances in which 
stoils of the lowest quality, for ordinary cul- 
tivation, have afforded full burdens of hops; 
But no art has yet been discovered, to iqduce 

. • There are men who work, cohstantly,.in the bop 
grounds, through the year ; except in hay time and har- 
vest ; under the name of ** hop-ground men." A man 
of this sort, I understand, works three or four acres ; 
beside his hay. and com harvest, and iK^ picking. 
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; ratfier making, in a judicious manner. The 

); last crop of hops had just beert gathered, 

:j and the poles ^efe und6r removal ; leaving 

: the ground in pbd^sisiori of a fine crop of 

turneps ; which had been raised; under the 
. hops; and which would give place, in the 

spring, to barley and ley herbage. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON HOPS, AS A SPECIES 
OF FARM PRODUCE. 

Lands which are kept, continually, in a 
state of hop ground, as in the Maidstone 
quarter of this district, cannot, with strict 
propriety, be classed among farm lands; 
as they are properly garden grounds. 
But where, as in the Tunbridge quarter, 
the Weald, and on* all the .weaker non- 
i. . calcareous lands, their duration is limited, 

^ where eight, ten, or twelve years, make up 

the full age of a hop ground, and where 
they are succeeded by ordinary farm pro- 
duce, they become in reality, and strictly^a 

CROP IN husbandry. 

The disadvantages that attend the cul- 
tivation of hops, on a corn farm, are not so 
numerous, or great, as they have generally 
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culture^-^hamely, that of robbing tHe farm 
of manure^ — ^it has been^already showQ» that 
the evil is not so great, or alaroiiag, as has 
generally *been conceived, or represented. 
In situations where extraneous manures 
can be had, it has little W(^ight, as an objec- 
tion to the practice; and it would have 
less> if the vines and fohage of the hops 
were reduced to a state of mucilage, and 
returned to the land, in the character of 
manure. >.; 

The spirit of speculation and gambling,^ 
which at present hovers over the practice, 
and sheds poison on thoeie who zxe engaged 
in it> appears to be its most dangerous at* 
tendant .During what may be called the 
gambling season, the market meetings re- 
semble, in uproar and agitation, the hew 
. baitings, at Jonathan^ rather than the s^^ber 
meetings of industrious thoughtful husband- 
men. Speaiktion, or gambling (for the 
terms are become perfectly synonimous) in 

* By making forehand bargains ; and by betting on the 
productiveness of the growing crop ; the wagers (fre-» 
quently of high amount) to be decided by the amount of 
the duty, which government will receive, for hops grown 
In that year ; dther in '^ Kcnt^" or " alLEi^{land.'* 
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. There ar^ many parts of Englandi in 
which hops might be gro\Vn, with advan- 
tage ; and, perhaps, no part ought, in strict 
propriety, when viewed in a public light, to 
grow more than its own inhabitants, or the 
extf a hands^of harvest, can gather in. Be- 
side, by spreading the culture, unnecessary 
carriage, and the accumulation of commis- 
sion money, and dealers' profits, which con- 
sumers, in many parts of the kingdom, now 
pay, would be avoided. 
. It is observable, however, that the South 
of England has an advantage over the North, 
in the earliness of its harvests ; and pver the 
central parts of the kingdom, in the calca- 
reosity of its lands ; and over every other 
part of the Island, in having the metropolis, 
the principal place of consumption, and the 
heart /through which the produce circulates, 
to every part, within its own bosom. Ne- 
vertheless, there are many situations, in the 
northern provinces, where deep rich loams 
lie on calcareous substrata, in which limited 
quantities might be grown, with profit, to 
the cultivator, and the community. 

IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED. It 
may be said, with much plausibility, that^ 
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one, who is unpracticed in an art, is not 
likely to point out practical improvements. 
On the other hand, it may be advanced, and 
perhaps with greater force, that one who 
has long been habituated to rural practices, 
who has, moreover, studied the cultivation 
of the crop under notice, with a degree of 
attention and solicitude, which (it may be 
asserted, I believe, without risk) no other 
man has bestowed upon it, and who has not 
only viewed the general subject, in a com- 
prehensive light, but has analyzed every 
part, and arranged the several facts, belong- 
ing to it, in the order in which they rise in 
practice, thereby gaining a comprehensive 
view of the whole and every part, is the 
mest likely to throw /r^^A light on the sub- 
ject. For it may be assumed, that, when a 
practitioner has been struck with an idea of 
improvement, he forthwith carried it into 
* practice ; and, of course, that the foregoing 
register (which contains the present practice 
of superior managers) includes the ideas ol 
improvement, which have hitherto been con- 
ceived, by professional men, who have prac- 
ticed the art. Even should the suggestions, 
which follow, convey no practical informa- 
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tioD, they may serve to unbend the minds 
of mere practitioners^ and give birth to ideas 
that may lead to practical improvements. 
In eith^ case, the intention of publishing 
them will be answered. 

I am the more emboldened to lisk these 
remarks (as well as those which are inter- 
sperscd in difl^ent parts of this section ), 
since up rational inquiry into the subject, 
appews to have taken place, among prac- 
tical men. The higher branches of the art 
are hid in the clouds of mystery ; and suc- 
cess or miscarriage is attributed to fortune. 

The leading principle, in the cultivation 
of hops, as of fruit, evidently appears to be 
that of endeavouring, as much as human art 
is able, to produce a crop every year. In 
a plentiful season, of either, the price is ge- 
nerally so low, and the expence of gathering 
the <?rop so gr?at, that the real profits be- 
come inconsiderable, when compared with 
the exhaustion which they have occasioned ; 
and, which seldom fails to operate as a bar, 
or check, to the produce of succeeding crops. 
It is well unders^oodi that the greatest pro- 
fits, which have beert made, by the hop 
culture, have arisen kom fortunate bits; — 
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Gcotftfi^rf^msbapp^ing ta haye-a full crop, 
in a year pf scarqity, whw theptioe hx$ 
been immoderately high. 11 Wfiivi^vf this 
principle in a pvblic: Hghtir it i*/eQUfl31y 
eligibie. What the conswmef watit^ Js an 
annual sltpply, ofi fresh 'hops, at robderate 
and:>equablepricesL - • ; , 

Yet well undecstQod,.as. these' ficts are, 
in the hop districts, no rational 4)lan of 
management, calculated to grow a moderate 
arop > every year, .appears to h&ve : been 
thought of, and, in nowise, to have been 
attempted to be carried into practice. On 
the contrary, every nerve is strung, by prac- 
titioners in general, to force up an inordi- 
nate growth of vine ; and, by that means, 
either to bring on diseases^ which frustrate 
their intentions ; or, in a bearing year, to 
destroy the productiveness of their grounds^ 
for the next, and perhaps the next succeed-^ 
ing year * But thus it is, in the fruit-liquor 

* Lest what has been said, aforegoing, respecting 
the mould being occasioned, by too great richness of 
5oil, arid abort iveness, by a want of strength, ^ould not 
be sufficiently, explicit, it may be right to say, here, 
that the fQrmer I conceive to be a disease of the plant, 
brought on by too great a luxuriance of growth, the 
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districts. The orchardmen, jthare, by suf- 
fering their trees to grow wild, and full of 
wood, gather a cropi^ on08 in two or three 
years ; when the country is deluged with 
liquor; that is barely worth the labor of 
manufacture: while the fruit gardener, by 
thinning his trees, and giving the fruit-bear*^ 
ing branches fresh air, and daylight, ga- 
thers, generally speaking, a crop every 
year. 

What I am desirous of suggesting to the 
hop grower is, to imitate the gardener, 
rather than the fruit-liquor orchardman. 
To train a proper number of strong healthy 
vines, to a proper height ; and, by every 
possible means, to prevent too great a 
luxuriance of growth, in the early part of 
summer. For, as has been intimated, it is 
not the length and burden of vines, but 
the quantity and quality of the hops they 
bear, which repay him his labor and ex- 
pences. To the planters of the District 
OF Maidstone, all I am desirous of recom- 

latter a wiokness of thf root, comparatively with the 
inordinate burden of stem ind foliage it has to support, 
and the superabundance of fruit it has to bear, especially 
after it has been over-cxhaustcd, by preceding jcrops. 
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The next en^eftvpr, tpw#?ds gaining the 
same desireablQ^nd, appears to be that of 

REGULATING THE GRpWTS OF THE PLANTS.' 

^ The vineSi on their first appearance, or 
emersion, have, many enemies ; and it ap- 
pears to be prpd&pt,.to fndeaY.qr tapush 
them forwiard, at that, time/ j.^rq enabla 
them to pass this dangetpus period, as 
quick as po^ible. Keeping the soil of the 
hills, and* their immediate outskirts^ in full 
cpndition, is a probable mean, for obtain- 
ing this end. Again ; if, in the early 
J?t3ge9 of their growth, the trained vines ap- 
pQ^r languid, remove the whole, or a due 
portion, of the spare vines; and thereby 
I ^Q^^avor to throw fresh vigor, into those 

I lybich are in training. Further ; if, in the 

Bjiore advanced stages of their growth, tbfer 
l^der? flag, or do not push upward, witfe 
si^fiiqient speed, remove the lateral branches 
!^ pC.the lower parts of the vines; and thus 

\i^ send up an additional supply of strength, to 

^he heads. On the contrary, if the growth 
of the plants, in every stage, is found to be 
sufficiently rapid^^ let the spare vines, and 
lower branch?s> remain, until the plants are 
I preparing to blow ; and, then, if the growth 
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is not alro^y too luxuriant, take away 
such part of them, as will furnish the fruit 
bearing branches, with sufficient strength, 
at this important crisis: ever considering tbd 
superfluous parts of the plants^ as regulators^ • 
of the productive parts ; instead of heedlefely 
displacing them, at some custoipary time, ^ 

without any regard to the^ season, or the> 
growth of the plants. 

Also, by a proper management of the 
fni^rv^^, something may be done, towards 
regulating the growth of the plants, Where- 
ever the soil is, in any degree, retentive of 
superfluous moisture, it is insulting common 
sense, to suffer it to lie. flat, during the 
winter and spring months : and it strikes 
me with force, that, in all cases, the intervals 
ought to be gathered into beds, by a deep 
plowing, at the usual time of giving the . 

autumnal digging that has been mentioned : ] 

not altogether with the view of laying the 
hills, as well as the Soil of the intervals, per- 
fectly dry, during the winter 'season ; but, 
jointly, with that of cutting, piecemeal, the 
radical shoots of the preceding year; there- 
by forwarding their digestion : and, more- 
ovCT, with that of communicating air, and 
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the species of melioration which the atmo- 
sphere indisputably imparts^ to the parent 
roots ; thus enabling them, the better, to 
hasten the infant vines, over the period of 
danger. 

As the rising vines require additional 
pasturage, throw back such part of the soil 
of the intervals, as will duly regulate their 
growth ; ever reserving as much as can pro- 
perly be spared, from the requisite growth 
of the vines, for the season of blowing, 
and the growth and maturation of the 
FRUIT. And rather remove every useless 
branch, and untrained vine, than not keep 
back a reserve of fresh pasturage, for the 

SEASON OF FRUCTIFICATION. 

By this method of throwing the soil, 
leisurely, to the roots of the plants, the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere would not only 
be much greater, than it would be in plow- 
ing, or is in digging, the entire interval, at 
once; but this influence would continually 
fall on the part where it would be most 
wanted : beside the additional advantage of 
giving birds, and vermin, a favorable oppor- 
tunity of picking up, at their leisure, and 
without alarm, the worms, grubs, and ani-« 
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malcales, which the plow would expose. 
Thus tending, in a variety of ways, to ihe 
benefit of the succeeding, .as well as to the 
growing crop. , . 

It is unnecessary to say, that the intervals 
would require to be;freed froiiv weeds, in 
the spring; and might require more culture 
than two plowings coaild afford it: digging 
the whole over, by hand, in the early part 
of the spring; hoing the reserved slips, 
afterward; and shoveling the. entire sur- 
face, before the picking ; might be found 
most eligible. 

If, during the maturation, the«crop should 
appear to flag, notwithstanding every exer- 
tion to promote it, let it be tried, whether 
cutting part of the trained vines, at a suf- 
ficient distance from the ground to pre- 
vent their bleeding, might not throw fresh 
strength into the rest ; and, by this means, 
save some portion of the crop. 

On the contrary, if the trained vines, in 
defiance of every effort to prevent them, 
still continue to e^jcuberaite, and outgrow 
the^^selves, as yveW ' as over-top their sup- 
porters^ strike <>ff the leading branches ; and 
thiis, like the gardener, in his manageme^it 
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of the heaJU endeavor to give fruitfulnesa 
to the remaihiDg parts: and^ parhaps^tin 
doing.this, give a check to the licentious- 
ness of growth, in future. For, although 
fresh vines are sent up, annually, the same 
INSTINCT, which pervades all living na- 
ture, may direct the roots to send/ up, 
thenceforward^ a less licentious offspring. 
The effects of pruning perennial climbers 
is well known : the honeysuckle is not only 
rendered firm, in its growth, but fruitful, 
by cctatinuing to take off its exuberant 
•branches ; and, in the culture of the grape 
vine, the hop planter may receive some 
usdul hmts. 

Viewing the nature of the hop plant, 
in this light, a precaution, in training young 
vine?, may perhaps be practised with advan- 
tage. Instead of eagerly advancing them, 
to poles, of the greatest height, in two or 
three years, persevere in giving them poles 
below their strength; and by this expedient, 
endeavdr to furnish them with a strong 
robust habit, and thus enable them to resist, 
with greater firmness, the attacks of their 
numelrous enemies ; confirming this habit, 
afterward, by underpoling, in yeariJ of luxu- 
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. fruit ; and an ovdr supply of hops. Now, 
the jMT^ctice is neva-berating ; and we see, in 
every part of the district, young orchard 
trees, and most especially filberts, rearing 
their heads, in hop grounds^ 

The production of table fruit being 
rather a part of the gardener's, than tlwt 
husbandman s charge, my attentions to the 
orchard management, of this district, were 
less anxious and minute, than they were in 
the CIDER COUNTIES. Nevertheless, I was 
not altogether inattentive to the practice of 
the DISTRICT OF Maidstone; as, in many 
respects, it might well be held up, as a pat- 
tern, to what may be emphatically termed 
the fruit-liquor districts. 

The SPECIES OF FRUIT, cultivated 
in the orchards of Kent, are apples, cher- 
ries, filberts, and some pears. Wal- 
nuts and cHESNUTs may also be reckoned 
among the Kentish fruits; though they are 
-seldom seen in orchards,* 

* Walnut trees. About the ruins of Alling- 
TON Castle, near Maidstone, there are some of ex- 
traordinary size. Two of them girted, in 1790, at five 
feet high, twelve' feet, each. One of the stems mea- 
sured ten feet in height ; of course contained upWards^ 
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See GlocestershirE) on the appropriate 
soils» for pears and apples. 

Of CHERRIES there are many varieties, 
in cultivation. But I did not collect their 
names, or peculiar qualities* The favorite 
black cherry of Kent, the oldest variety, 
now in cultivation, I believe^ is declining ; 
and is difficult to raise : so true it evidently 
appears, that all CULTIVATED varieties, of 
each and every class and species of vege- 
tables, are temporary ; enduring but for 
a time. 

Of filberts* there are also varieties: 
but they are not so numerous, I believe, as 
those of either of the other species. 

The SITES of orchards, in the district 
under view, seem to be merely fortuitous ; 
excepting so far as relates to the land. In 
regard to locality, though they are not 
so widely spread over farm lands, here, as 
in Herefordshire, they are not invariably 
attached to gardens, and homestalls, as they 
mostly are, in the kingdom at large. And, 

♦ FiLBSKT. Thts is merely a Varfcty of the RAZtL* 
In some provincial dialects I have heard !t eall^ the 
*' fulUbeard^'^wA the fruit, ^^futlheards:^ Itf twH this 
the etymon \ 
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entire soil ; doubtle^s^ to the great annoy- 
ance of their weaker neighbours. But it is 
well known, that, under proper manage- 
ment, they are, in themselves, a most pro- 
fitable crop. And the mass of vegetable 
matter, accumulated by their roots, may, 
when the plants are removed, become of 
essential and lasting benefit to the soil. 

PLANTING. Under this head, I shall 
onlymention the MIXTURE of fruits; and the 
DISPOSITION, and distances of the plants. 

In convertii^ hop grounds into orchards, 
the larger trees, as the apple and the cherry*, 
only, are planted ; and these, in lines, from 
twenty to forty feet asunder. When cher- 
ries, alone, are planted, twenty feet is a 
common distance. I have seen apples and 
cherries standing, alternately, at thesamedis- 
tance ; which, in this case, is not ineligible ; 
as the cherries decay, long before the apples 
receive their full growth. Forty feet, how- 
ever, is a greater space, than is necessary, 
for apple trees, in close orchards. See Glo- 
c£stershir£:. 

But, in laying out vacant sites, linesof 
filberts are usually planted, between those 
of taller trees ; ajidf while the trees are 
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The HEIGHT, or length of stem, is that of 
the rest of the kingdom ; — ^Devonshire ex- 
cepted. 

\ An application, for guarding the stems, 

\ from sheep and hares, and, some will say, 

I for nourishing the trees, is entitled to 

notice. It is simply a ivbite-wasb, com- 
'^ posed of lime, night soil, and water ; of 

f such a consistency, as to be put on with a 

i brush. Not only the lower part, within the 

I reach of • sheep, but the whole stem, is fre- 

quently seen smeared over, with this pre- 
i servative. 

GRAFTING. It is observable, that the 
same easy, but iiljudged method, of putting 
in the grafts of orchard trees, prevails here, 
as in Hereforshire, &c.: namely, that of cut- 
ting ofF the natural crown of the stem ! 
and settir^ the grafts in the cleft stump. 
See Glocestershire, on an evil attend- 
ing this practice, and the means of avoid- 
ing it. 

Another evil, of this method of grafting, 
occurred to me, in the district under view. 
It is incident to the cherry : being a dis- 
ease, called the gum^ which takes place, 
about the crown of the stem ; at the partitig 
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directions (instead of cutting off the crown, 
and therewith the natural bond and union 
of the branches ! !) not only the gum (here 
spoken of) but the splitting of the stems 
(noticed in Glocestershire) may be pre- 
vented. 

In the MANAGEMENT of grown 
ORCHARDS, this district far exceeds every 
other I have examined. 

In some particular instances, the standard 
APPLE is trained, pruned, and cleaned, with 
the attention that is usually bestowed, on 
the wall tree, and espalier, of the fruit 
garden. In Mr. Forster's grounds, I ob- 
served a tree, with a top of forty feet in 
diameter ; yet with scarcely a useless twig 
to be detected, in any part of it. The 
practice of this extraordinary man might 
be held up as a pattern.* And I observed 

* In 1797, mentioning to him the Devonshire prac- 
tice of laying brambles, furze, and brushwood, to the 
roots of apple trees ; and suggesting to him the idea of 
applying hopbinfes, in the same instance ; — he replied — 
** I turn my hogs into my orchards, in winter ; and 
feed them, there, with beans ; and there they root up to 
their eyes !" What an admirable thought. The soil (in 
this case, broken ; not in sward) is not only meliorated, 
by the dung and urine of the hogs, but relieved, in somo 
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several other orchards, in the district, which 
appeared to be under similar management. 
Yet, in the very same district^ there are 
orchards, which are as full of wood,^ 
moss, and miseltoe, as those of the cider 
countries ! 

The FILBERT is trained and pruned, with 
equal or greater solicitude. The trees, or 
rather shrubs, are moulded into a form, re- 
sembling that of the drinking cup, which 
has a short foot or pedicle : the outer sur- 
face being somewhat semi-globular; the 
inner parts hollow, or dishingi In the su- 
perior practice, which I have thought right 
to bring forward, as one which is entitled to 
particular notice, the grown plants are about 
five feet, in diameter ; and are kept down to 
five or six feet, high. And, at the time I first 
saw them, in the middle of August, 1790, 



degree, at least, from the roots of weeds, as 'well as from 
grubs and insects ; and what is perhaps of more benefit 
to the trees, fresh air is, by this means, let down to their 
roots; without materially injuring them. Might not 
these natural cultivators be employed, on other occa- 
sions : particularly, in young plantations ? or, more ge- 
nerally perhaps, where couch grass abounds ^ to whoso, 
roots they are partial. 
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many of the bows were literally bend- 
ing, under the load of fruit, they had to 
bear. The leaves, which, under this treat- 
ment arc of extraordinary size, continued, 
in the middle of September, to wear a gross 
appearance, and to retain their dark green 
color. Filbert trees, trained in this manner, 
pn the rich, calcareous lands of the district 
of Maidstone^ are spoken of as highly pro- 
fitable. 

In the GATHERING of fruit, women 
are chiefly employed! Ch?rjiibs are ga- 
thered, almost entirely, by wpmen* 

The FRUIT LAPDBRs of Kent are, as might 
reasonably be expected in a market-fruit 
district, well constructed. The long ladder, 
for gathering the fruit of the upper boughs, 
is spread out wide at the bottom, in propor- 
tion to its height : the feet, of the longest, 
spreading to three feet, or upward ; and the 
sides approaching, with curved lines, so as 
to reach the ordinary width of a ladder, at 
f^X or eight feet high. This breadth of base 
gives great security : not only in assisting 
to prevent the ladder, from swerving, side- 
ways, but from turning, when it bears, par- 
tially, at the top. ^ 
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The MARKETS, for fruit, are the me- 
tropolis, the PORTS, and towns, on the 
Thames and Medway ; and Scotland, — 
for which considerable quantities of apples 
are shipped, annually ; being purchased by 
dealers, from that part of the Island. And 
some, I, believe, are sent, coastwise, to Nor- 
folk, and other counties, on the eastern 
coast. 

Those which go to London are either 
bought by dealers, in the country, or are 
sent up, by the growers, to the ** fruit fac- 
tors," of the different markets ; mostly, or 
wholly, by water ; and, in baskets, of one 
or two bushels each ; packed in straw : be- 
ing previously sorted; so as to niake those 
of each basket of the same size and qua- 
lity* 

* In 1797, I observed, in the practice of a judicious 
manager, a most eligible mode of disposal of or- 
chard FRUIT. The agreement was for so much, iy 
measure^ for the whole orchard of apples, on the trees; 
he, the seller, finding one man^ to assist in gathering, — 
to superintend the measuring, — ^and to sec that no un- 
necessary damage was done to the trees. Thus, the 
purchaser preserved them, in his own way; and the 
grower was relieved, from any further care, or risk, of 
the crop. For a man, whose attention is much occu- 
pied^ \hi% appear^ to be a most eligible mode of disposal. 
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CIDER, In a country whose orchards 
are planted, with a view to the production 
of MAftKET i!ruit, an accuracy in the ma-, 
nufacture of fruit liquor, cannot be rea- 
sonably expected : even though, in a plen- 
tiful year, the jsurplus of the market supply, 
and in a; common year, the outcasts of the 
porting room, are appropriated to liquor. 

In my account of the Herefordshire 
practice, I had occasion to mention the 
CIDER uiLL of the southern counties. (See 
Glocestbrshire,) In this district, there is 
a variety of the hobnail mill, in. use. In- 
stead of the wheel or barrel being set with 
real hobnails, it is furnished with pyrami- 
ds spikes^ or points; and, instead of its 
working against an upright slab, set with 
similar nails, it is placed at the end of a 
trough, which receives the fruit from a hop- 
per, fixed above; and merely acts against 
the fruit as it lies in the trough or shoot. 
But to. increase the resistance, the apples are 
thrust against the wheel, by hand ; with a 
rammer, fitted to the size of the trough ; 
which is open at both ends. 

The operations of pressing and fer- 
i^ENTiNGy did not fall under my notice. 
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But, after having examined, with every ad- 
vantage, the superior practice of Herdbrd* 
shire, &c. little, it is probable could have 
been learned, from the incidental practice 
of Kent .♦ 

Before I dispatch this short notice, of the 
fruit liquors of the district of Maidstone, it 
might be wrong not to mention one of a 
peculiar kind, which I was favored with an 
opportunity of tastings under the name of 
GAZLE WINE ; *f which, in color and flavor, 
and perhaps in wholesomeness> approaches 
nearer tb red port, than any other wine I have 
met with, of the manufacture of this Island. 

This species of firuit may be grown, and 
readily collected, in any quantity, in this 
country ; and seeing, or rather feeling, as 
many a man needs must, the melancholy 

* In 1797, 1 was informed that a dealer, in Maid- 
stone, manufactures liquor of a fine quality. And, after 
the minute details which I have published, of the best 
practices of Herefordshire and Glocestbrshire, 
we may hope to find good liquor made, in every part of 
the kingdom, where ttUp? is good fruit enough grown to 
make it from. In Devonshire, a similar instance of 
improvement has taken place. 

t " Gazlb** is the provincial name of ribes w- 
grum; or BLACK currant. 
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pricje, which port wine has been lately made * I 

to bear, a fit substitute for it would, doubt- f 

less, be acceptable, to most men, and might j. 

be a valuable booh to the country. I 

The process of manufacture, I under- ;;j 

stand, is merely that of macerating the fruit, ' i 

in an equal quantity of cold water, two ot : 1 

three days ; then boiling the whole, slowly^ i j 

Until the fruit is dissolved ; when the liquor : li" 

is strained off. Reboil the liqudr, gently, 
a short time ; and add a quantity of ^ugar, 
proportioned to the given richness of the jjl 

fruit. Ferment, and lay up, agreeably to '^ 

the methods practised, with other frilit li- 
quors. 

The GROUND OF ORCHARDS. It 
appears, aforegoing, that, in some cases, the 
interspaces of young orchards are occupied, 
by HOPS ; in others, by filberts. And, in 
grown orchards, the filbert is frequently 
seen; though far from generally. Some old 
orchards are in permanent sward ; others 
bear arable or garden crops : some ai-e 
in SAINFOIN ; others in luc£rn. In the prac-* 
tice of a superior manager, I observed the 
soil of a young orchard occupied by lucern, 
growing at random, or in the broadcast 
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manner ; though, in this case, rows, with 
dean hoen intervals, would have been less 
injurious to the young trees. 

Remark. Uppn the whole, the practice 
of Kent may be safely recommended, as the 
fittest subject of study, which the Island at 
present affords, with respect to the manage- 
ment of orchard grounds. For although 
there is much slovenly bad practice, to be 
detected, there are abundant examples of 
superior management, to be copied. 



^8^ 



HORSES. 



FORMERLY, scarcely ^ny horses were 
bred, in this part of the kingdom. The 
plow and cart horses were brought, wholly, 
from Northamptonshire, and the other mid- 
land counties ; and many are still brought 
into the district. Maidstone fair, held in 
October, is one of the largest horse fairs 
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I have seen. Nevertheless, there are, at 
pres^it, many cart horses, and some saddle 
horses, bred in this part of Kent. 



29^ 



C AT T L E, 



NO DISTRICT in the Island, perhaps, 
of equal extent and fertility, breeds fewer 
cattle, than the district under view. Its 
entire stock may, with little licence, be said 
to be Welch, or of Welch origin ; although 
it is i^uated at an extreme point of the 
Island, some hundred miles distant from the 
source of the breed. There are, however, 
a few of the Sussex breed, and a very few 
of the long and short horned sorts (with of 
course mongrels of every description) thinly 
scattered in the country. 

The Welch cattle are mostly brought 
in, by drovers of Wales, while young ; as 
one, two, or three years old. They ar$. 

VOL. I. Y 
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bred m 4ifFcirent parts of the Principality. 
But the heifers, which are bought kx for 
inilk, are mostly of tlie Pembrokeshire 
mould. Many of them make handsome 
cows ; which are said to milk well, and to 
fat quickly. Several thousands, of different 
descriptions, are annually brought into the 
county. In the month of October, the 
roads are every where full of them : some 
going to the upland districts, others to the 
Marshes. 

The DAIRY PRODUCE of Kent is merely 
milk, and fire^ buttort for the higher and 
middle dasses. The lower order of people 
in the to^vns, and even In the villages of 
Kent^ as in the courts and alleys of Loiii»-* 
dop, eat Imb butter! Which, wi^h cheese 
erf different descriptions, are sent, in im-* 
inen^ quantiti&,/r(we London I 

Of FATTING CATTLE,; the DlStTlGt UYldef 

view has, of late years, furnished the mar* 
kets with a certain, though ndt conadarable 
quantity. Ojcen, of the Sussex fareed,^ are 
mostly chosen, for this purpose. : . The ma- 
terial of fatting is oil adce : the ^ob^itot, that 
Qf raising manure ; {particularly for the hop 
grounds. 
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There is an oil k ii/L, in the district, {at 
Tdvxlle, hear^ Maidstone), where pdtt, or 
the whole, of the cak^^v- used within it, are 
made. And the manufacture of' linseed oil 
having, for some length of time, been nearly 
connected with agriculture, I took an op- 
portunity of examining the process, with 
some attention. 

At the cjose of a notice, which I took, 
respecting this sififipl® aaj eflfective opera- 
tion, I JBnd the following remarks. — The 
best agricultural idea, to be drawn from this 
pvbb^Sr is, tfeafc LiNSEE© may be f*edu<3ed, /y^ 
gjHi*dk9gl^oK\^m&&% de^eable 6t^te,ft«^ the 
jmrpote <rf FAT ti=N<^ CATTLE. The powder, 
or particlfcs of the *edtteed seed, after it hasr 
p»a$ed tire' mills, is o^l' the consistetrcy, and 
has? very mutJh the general appearance, oP 
groani eo^ffee; feeShg perfectly dfrjrhav-^ 
ing no degree of clamminess; and v«ry 
liftl^of tenacity. ^^ It ftlight be mi^d, per- 
fectly, or wfficJentiyv'^ith the flour of 
dora, or pulse ; di^>ivitH: chaff, either na- 
ttarai ot* anrtiiJcial. If the substance of lin-: 
seed he in any case eligibly as a food of 
farm stoe]^,jgrinding^pears to be the pro- 
per mole of prepa£ki|f it. PaUiomilkr 
Y2 
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might be erected ; or the common stone 
cider mill, if accurately formed, and smooth- 
ly finished, might answer the purpose/^* 



30. 

S W I N E. 



THE NUMBER, which this district main- 
tains, is not equal to the extent and fertility 
of its lands. Where there is no cheese 
made, and but little butter, the refuse liquor 
of the dairy is inconsiderable. Under these 
circumstances, the rearing of swine becomes 
a matter of choice ; and is attended with 
some difficulty. 

The BREEDS are various. In 1790, 
some remains of the long white native 
BREED of the Island were observable, in this 
part of it. The Berkshire, and the '* Tun* 

* For remarks on flax sbed, as a food of cattle^ 
and suggestions relating to the importation of Am£RI* 
CAM seedy for that purpose> see Giocestershirs. 
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back/' — a variety of the Berkshire (which 
is not uncommon in Surrey),— were pre- 
valent: also the Chinese ; — ^with mixtures 
of the various sorts ; but without any estat- 
blished breed, wl^ich the district could call 
its own. 

In. the MANAGEMENT of swine, I 
met with nothing, here, which is entitled 
to notice- 



31. 
SHEER 

THERE are many districts, in different 
parts of the kingdom, in which few cattle 
or horses are bred. But, there, we find 
sheep a prevailing and permanent stock. 
Whereas, the District of Maii>ston5> not- 
withstanding the fewness of rearing cattle 
and horses, may be said to be destitute of 
sheep, a great part of the year. There 
are no breeding sheep ; (unless in parks 
and paddocks) and only one wedder flockji 
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kitliteiisa of the district. In theout^kkta, 
on the Mndy lands in the Wrotham quarter^ 
some small flacks of yonng wedders are 



[ obaervable> 



In; winter, however, the country is fully 
stocked : chiefly with marsh lambs ; seat int 
by the Romney*Mari^ breeders to be kept 
**at joist/' on the stubbles and ley grounds, 
at the rate of 2s. to sls. 6d. a score, a week: 
a species of intercourse, which answers the 
double purpose of freeing the Marshes, at a 
season when they are ill calculated for the 
maintenance of tender stock, and clearing 
off, from the arable lands, what might other- 
wise rt)t on the ground * 

♦ On the NATURAL pojod of sheep. An incident 
occurred to me, in this district, which shows, that a 
partiality, for the foliage of shrubs, is deeply implanted 
in their nature. A flock of lambs, just come up from 
Ac M^M^lhes, where they had never tasted nor seen ^ 
shrub, nor had their dams, probably, from the time of 
their conception, on being turned into a field of young 
clover (which had risen after the barley ctop had been 
harvested) left this tielicious pasturage, fwr a hedge bor- 
der, thait had been recently cut ; on whose lbli«ge tkqf 
fed with the greatest voracity. 

The sheep is a mountain animal, and, in a state of 
natur^ the foliage bf shrubs must have been its chief 
support. And may it not be t^olidwcive to Icb 4iealth| in 
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The few wedders, that the district main«- 
tains, are of the Wiltshire, and the South- 
Down breeds.- Fprmerly, the Wiltshire 
prevailed, or were the sole breed kept ; now, 
the South-Down breed is evidently taking 
the lead. Many of them are bought in, 
while lambs, at Michaelmas ; and are kept 
on, until they are two to three years old : 
others are grown sheep, purchased merely 
for fatting. 

In the FATTING of sheep, the only pecu^^^ 
liarity of practice, which struck me, in the 
district under view, was that of employing 
oil cake^ as an ordinary material, or food^ 
of fatting sheep: a practice, which L under- 
stand, has been followed, for half a century. 
It is given to them, in covered troughs 
(some of them ingeniously constructed ;) 
usually in the field ; either with a full bite 
of grass, or with hay ; also with tiirneps, 
and perhaps an addition of hay. In either 
case, it is a practice well calculated, to for«> 

a state of cultivation ? May not some of the fatal disorders 
of sheep arise, from a want of this part of their natural 
food ? Might not even the Rot be cured, or prevented, 
by a free access to the foliage of warm aromatic shrubs? 
This, however, by way of intimation. 
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ward the condition of the sheep, and to im- 
prove the land, on which it is used. 

GENERAL REMARKS. This expen- 
diture of oil cakes, upon the land, with 
sheep, and the consumption which takes 
placei in the yards, by cattle, go their 
length towards clearing away the mystery, 
which mvolves the practice of this part of 
Kenti with respect to its supply of manure. 
<* How are these hop grounds, and this in- 
ordinate quantity of arable land, supported 
without stock*' — is an exclamation, which 
I have many times repeated, in traversing 
the district. And still I am unable, after 
bringing to account the oil cakes, the 
woolen rags, and the lime, which are an-^ 
nually expended, to adjust the matter satis-r 
factorily, without making large allowances 
for the INTRINSIC fertility of the lands. 

To the state of husbandry, likewise, 
something may be fairly given. From the 
foregoing detail, it abundantly appears, that 
many of the better lands are in a high state 
of cultivation ; bearing ample crops ; and, 
of course, affording great quantities of ma- 
terials for manure : and over the entire dis- 
trict, there are plo>y horsesj^ in suffici^nfe 
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an impUdt imitation of one, which had pre- 
viously, and properly, been established, in 
their immediate neighbourhood, o;i lands qf 
a contrary nature. 

The redundancy of plow hors^ being 
struck off, an increase of profitabli 
STOCK will be requisite, to convert the pro- 
duce, whichr they now consume, into food 
for the species ; and, at the same time, to 
furnish the lands, which produce it, with a 
supply of sustraance, for future crops. 
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LIST OF RATES, 

IN THE 

I 

DISTRICT OF MAIDSTONE, 

1790- 

BUILDINGS AND REPAIRS. 

BRICKLAYERS' wages 9s. €d. a day- ^ 

Carpenters' wages 9s. a day. 

Oak timber, for building iSd. to 2s. 6d. 
a foot. 

Ash for wheelwrights, i»rf. to 

iM. a foot. ' 

Elm Qd. to 1^. Beech 12^. 

Kihi bricks 24^. including duty. 

Plain tiles the same. 

Lime, about 6d. a bushel. 

WOODLANDS. 

Oak timber, on' the stem, 3 to 5/ / a ton. 
Oak bark 505. for about 15 cwt* 
Stack or cord wood 1%$. a'cord« 
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LIST OF RATES. IN THE 



Wood bavins, or fagots, 185. a hundred. 

Spray ■ 125. 

Hop poles 55. to 4ps. a hundred, in the 
wood. 
Stakes 25. a hundred (of five score). 
Edders, the same. 

HUSBANDRY. 

Yearly Wages. 

" Plowman/* or principal servant, 10 to 
12 guineas. 

" Carter,'* or inferior man servant, 6 to 
7 guineas. 

Woman servant — 3 to 5/. 

Day Wages. 

In winter, i6d. to 18 J. without beer. 

In spring i8i. with beer. 

In hay time 18^. with beer and ale. 

In harvest 25, with the same (no board). 

Measured Works. 
Plowing 105. 6d. an acre ! * 

* In 1797, 1 was told, the price of plowing had got 
up to lai*. and even X4x. an acre ! ! ' 
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Mowing natural gr^5s, 2S. 6d. to 3^. an 
acre, and ale/ 

^ clover, &c. iSd. to 2^. and ale. > 

• corn 18^. to 25. and ale. 

Reaping wheat 55. to i^s. an acre. 
Hoing turneps 5s. and 3s, or 8^, an acre. 
Thrashing wheat 9s. 6d. to 35. a quarter, 

— barley 18^ to 20^. 

oats 164^ to iSd. . 

— beans, about i^. 

peas 14^. to iSd. — 

clover 55. a bushel • 

Size of the bushel 8 gallons, 3 pints. 

^ Hops. 

Winter digging and dressing 20s. an acre. 
Poling (including pointing 25.) 10s. an 
acre- 
Tying and branching 105. an acre. 

Summer digging 10s* — — . 

Handhoing ^s. ■ 

Shovelling 53. 

Stacking poles gs. — ,— • 

Steward's wages 12s. a week. 

Binman's gs. 

Picking id. to Qd. a bushel. 

* But see page 209. 
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LIST OF RATES, &c. 



Drying, at a hired oast, js. a cwt. 
Kilnman's wages 125. and board ;^— or a 
guinea, a week. 
Packing M. a bag, or pocket. 

NotCf m the immediate neighbourhood of 
Maidstone, beer is seldom given to hop- 
ground men, orpiekers. But, m the country^ 
it is commonly alldwed. 
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WEALD OF KENT. 



1 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



THIS NAME is familiar in the mouth 
of every man ; yet no two men^ perhaps, 
(even in Kent) agree, precisely, as to the 
portion of country, to which it belongs* 
Whatever is not chalk hill, ragstone land, 
or marsh, spears to foe included in the 
\^ue appellation of " the Wild/' And so 
k is, in the county of Sussex; where the 
same name^-** the Wild,'* is applied to an 
extent of 5ands, which »e various in descrip- 
tkM, and oppoMte in their i^atures. 

The Wilds of Kent and Sussex form otte' 
expensive iarmt of country; which has no 
other s^aratioh, or distinction, than the 
iloagiiwry Mne, which divides the two coun- 
ts, it reaches^ in a lineal direction, from 
AiiifinxL ,iA Kmt, to P^tworth, in Sussex ; 
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336 DISTRICT. 

these two towns being situated near its ex- 
tremities. It is sixty to seventy miles in 
length, and ten to fifteen, in width ; and 
may be estimated at a thousand square miles 
in extent. 

The more central parts of this tract are 
chiefly filled up, with heaths, as wild as 
those of Yorkshire and Scotland ; or with 
culturable uplands, of a particular descrip- 
tion : — the soil a piale colored silti or fine 
sand, and the substrata mostly retentive ; 
t;hus forming cold weak land, which is better 
j^d^pted to the production of wood, than 
^ny other crop. 

But, at either extremity, lies a tract of a 
very different nature : «trong, clayey, low- 
ly ing, vale lands ; resembling those of the 
Vajeg of Glocestershire and Wiltshire, of 
Cleveland and Holjlerijess ; but, in general^ 
of a cooler and less productive quality, than 
those of the districts, with which they are 
here classed. 

, These t\vo triacts likewise are prone to 
^ood ; and it is probable, that the entire 
district, at the time the general name of 
the Wild was assigned it, was in a state of 
WOOD, or heath; while the margins, oil 
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every side, were inhabited and cxjlti- 
VATED. The name was, then, perfectly de- 
scriptive; properly distinguishing the un- 
cultivated, uninhabited, wild lands^ from 
those which were inhabited and cultivated. 
And this name has beeri invariably retained, 
by the inhabitawtSj on every side, and at 
each extremity, to the present time. Why 
writers should have changed it to that of the 
Wealdy or ^oorf, might iiow be difficult atid 
uitprofitable to trace; At present, both names 
are equally improper. The ihajor part of 
the lands have long been inhabited, and in. 
a state of cultivation ; arid no one charac- 
teristic remains, which is common to this 
passage of country ; there beiiig few tracts 
in the Island, which are more heterogeneous 
and differential. The two extremities might 
be aptly termed the Vales or Vde Lands of 
Kent and Sussex ; and such I had denomi* 
nated them; but altered the titles I had 
assigned them, to better known, though less 
appropriate names. 
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[338] 
THE 

VALE LANDS 

OF 

KENT. 

SITUATION. These lands are sepa- 
rated, from the District of Maidstone, by 
the line of hill, which has been repeatedly 
mentioned, in describing the latter district, 
and which forms the northern boundary, of 
that which is now in view. Its outline, to 
the east, is less definite ; the Weald lands 
uniting with those of the district of Ashford, 
without any evident line of separation. On 
the west, or southwest, they are well de- 
fined, by the hills of Brenchley and Goud- 
hurst, and the ridge of high land, which 
II leads, from thence, to the heights about 

t||; Cranbrook. And, on the south, a range of 

barren sandy hillocks separate them from 
the Marshes of Kent and Sussex. 

The EXTENT of these Vale Lands may 
be estimated, by a circle of seventeen miles in 
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rural management; and I was the less 
anxious to descend to particulars, as my 
opportunities of examining the Weald of 
Sussex, a sister district, were sufficiently 
ample. 

The ELEVATION of the body, or area, 
of the Weald of Kent is less than that of 
the easter^i margin, and the parts which 
overlook the Marshes ; where once, pro- 
bably, a perpendicular cliff, some hundred 
feet ip height, showed its freshworn face to 
the sea : the present banks of the Marshes 
having, doubtless, been formed by the waves, 
in the first instance; and, since these have 
receded, the mouldering effect of time has 
done its part, to give them their present 
form. The entire mass, from the surface to 
near the level of the Marshes (where a seam 
of soft rock is observable) appears to be of 
a crumbling earthy nature; and did, for 
many ages, probably, continue to shoot 
down, in detached masses, or leisurely, in 
greater bulk ; and, at length, was left with 
that shelving rugged surface, which it now 
exhibits. 

The SURFACE of the area, or more 
central parts of the district, is dishing, or 
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sihellshaped ; with a few rising grounds, 
dispersed over it ; but, on the whole, is 
less varied, than most other passages of a 
similar nature. 

The surface WATERS of ^he Weald 
are chiefly collected, by a branch of the 
Med way. But such is the natural flatness 
of the area and mouth of the Weald (open- 
ing between the Hunton and the Brenchly 
hills) that it is with great difficulty the 
waters make their way, to the main branch 
of that river; frequently overflowing the 
banks of the sluggish brook, or minor river, 
which conveys them. Hence, beside the wide 
flat of rich land, at the junction of the 
branches (mentioned aforegoing) there are 
some waterformed lands within the Weald.* 



* On the improvement of river,s. Some 
years ago, a cut was made, in the lower part of this 
branch of the Med way, which at once effected a twofold 
imptovement. In time of floods, the waters collected 
ifi the Weald, now pass off quicker, than they did for.* 
merly ; an * by this means, its lands are the less liable la 
\)je overflowed. Morpoyer, by this quickened dispatch, 
the waters of the Weald gain the channel of the Medway^ 
before those whicH are brought, by the main branch, 
reach the junction : by' which means the general flood is 
Ipwered, and its mischiefs, in som^ degree lessened, from 
the junction, downward, to the sea. 



i42 VAI.E LA^fDS, 

The SOILS of the district in general, 
however, have had a different origin ; for 
though, in many places, they lie peculiarly 
flat, both in the area of the district, and on 
the eastern margin, they wear no appear- 
ance of having been formed b){ water. 

In the area of the Weald of Kent, as in 
that of Sussex, the swells, or smallei: rising 
grounds, enjoy the richest, most productive 
lands. Nevertheless, the soil of the eastern 
margin, to the very brink of the Marsh banks, 
is weak and cold, in th^ extreme ! 

And this may be said to be the prevailing 
land of the Weald : namely, a pale, adhe-? 

SIVE CLAY, with a HETENTIVE BASE. Not 

pnly the eastern margin, but much of the 
area pf the dtetrict, between Linton and 
Staplehurst (and still more, I understand, in 
the Smarden quarter) is of this description. 
On the opposite side, round Marden, a clay 

of a HIGHER COLOR and RICHER JJUAHTY 

prevails : while the rising ground, on which 
the village of Staplehurst is ludiciously 
placed, is much pf it of a warmer, more 
genial nature j a good clayey loam. 

On either side of the river pf the Weald, 
the lands owe their |Mresent state, if not their 
prigiii, to the waters which, from the tim§ 
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of the general formation, have been occa-r 
sionally spread over them. Some of them 
are of a close firm texture ; are what in 
Yorkshire would be called iwtg' lands; having 
only been occa^onally overflowed : while 
others are of a looser, more friable texture- 
warmer, better lands*-*olerably good graz* 
ing ground ; having doubtless bedn . formed 
by the deposits .of floods. i 

From the river to the foot of the hill, 
which forms the northern boundary, the 
natural soil improves ; :and the lands of the 
face of the hill, though steep and rugged, 
are of a very superior quality ; strong. Itmm 
on rock ; resenibling those of the district of 
Maidstone: being, no doubt> a continuance 
of the same strata ; which break out in the 
face of this steep : the cold ungenial lands 
of the ridge of the hill (repeatedly meur 
tioned in the last district) being o«usi¥}; by 
a load of base materials, rest j«g on, and 
burying to an irreclaimable, d^ptfe the in- 
valuable lands of Farley;and Maidstone K 

The ROADS: of the -Weald are sugh as 
may be readily apprehended, from the de- 
scription iof its.lands. The (pommon country 
roads, in summer and wet seasons, are s^h 
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as no man^who has not stept out of : his 
cradle into them, can travel without dis^ 
gust; tf he can without danger. The tc^ 
roads Are rather better.* 

The TOWNSHIPS, in the area, or witb^ 
in the Weald, are very large : those oil Smar- 
den,:J^pl^hurst; and Marden, occupy ii^ a 
bonsiderable share ctf the bottom, or central 
parts of the district; where there are few 
atttatidns, which coald invite the first set- 
tlers, to build villages, cm: the clergy, after- 
wards, to erect churches, and take up their 
residence. 

i On the Contrary, upon the northern mar-* 
gin, they are mere slips; appendant to a 
String of churches, stretched along, the Sace 
of the hill ; and for reasons that are equally 
dbvibiis. The line of rich lands, just men^ 
tioned, Wds equally to be coveted, by the 
settlers and the clergy,— the soii rich, the 
air pfM-e, and the pro^)ect deMghtfu3. To 
thfe peaeftntry, the situattoh was djgible ; 
not altogether on account of the soil, which 
!&o^siA^Ue^bnt, though su^ient^ parha^s, 

V f *f oj) i proposeil inethod '<tf formifa^ toads^'ycrosi 
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for the hand labor of the first inhaWtants; 
but because the wild lands> at the foot of 
the hill, afforded pasturage, for their cattle; 
while their habifatioijs ,were in some, state 
of security, frpm the, wild beasts and vermin 
which inhabited them ; and while the cap 
of the hill, which rises above these well 
chosen sites, skreens thi^m, to the north. 

The whole is in a SJATE OF INCLO- 
SURE; a,nd mostly divided, by wide wood- 
land belts, into well sized fields. 

The present PROPUCTIONS of these 
Vale Lands are arable crops, permanent 
herbage, wood, hops, fruit. 
. In the more central parts of the district, 
ARABLE LANDS predominate ; and, in the 
diistrict at large, they occupy the principal 
part of its Surface. 

. ThejGftA^ LANi>aare chiefly appendaii^^ 
to the river. and. brooks; but not wholly, 
i observed odd grass grounds, in different 
parts. Their proportion, however^ to the 
amUe laf)ds,i3an»Eili. 

The WOOD L^i^s, wfcic^ more particur 
lariy caught nly attantian, are on the eastern 
j^ide of the district: iOn th^ ^Id wealc lands 
th$t have. bests menl»H)ed» ajsid that are unfit 
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for any other production. The road, from 
Ashford to Romn^y, leads through or be- 
tween woods, for some miles, with scarcely 
any cultivation intervening. On the western 
side, there are few woods, I believe, of much 
extent; but the hedgerows, between the 
arable lands, in every part, are very wide ; 
producing fine timber; and underwood, in 
great abundance. The hop grounds are 
principally confined, to the richer warmer 
lands, on the western side of the district, 
round Staplehurst and Marden ; and on the 
HOTthern and western margins; but are, 
more or less, scattered over the area ; fre- 
quently on lands, that appear to be unfit, 
for so delicate and fastidious a produce. 
The ORCHARDS are few. The most, I ob- 
served, were in the township of Marden ; 
and these were of apples ; a species of fruit, 
which is ill adapted- to the Weald lands. 
The pear would probably flourish on many 
of them. 

WOODLANDS. These, as Well as the 
HEDGE BORDBRi^, are tchicfly in a state of 
TIMBER and uKDBRWOoi.r 'Irobsprved few 
in a state of coppice. Their'tiEk^ERAL ^eco- 
IJOMY is similar to that of^^therest of the 
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Southern Counties. The subgect will 
be spoken of, at large, in the Weald of 
Sussex. 

FARMS. From what rose to the eye, 
in crossing the country, the farms are of the 
middle size ; resembling those of the Vale 
lands of Sussex ; which will be particu- 
larized. But, judging from the extraordi- 
nary meeting of professional men (many of 
them, doubtless, Marsh graziers) at the fair 
of Cranbrook, on the western margin of 
the district, there would seem to be some 
farms of superior magnitude ; either in the 
Weald, or in it? neighbourhood. 
^ In its BEASTS OF DRAFT, too, the 
Weald Qf Kent resembles that of Sussex. 
Oxen, in yoke, are common ; at . least in 
carriages ; in which they are driven (con- 
trary to the practice of the North of !Eng- 
land) without horses to lead them. 

It was in this district, I first observed 
the MUZZLE, or nose basket, which is also 
in use in Sussex, to prevent oxen, at work, 
from grazing, and thereby becoming un- 
steady, and sometimes difficult to manage. 

Remark. How exti^aordinary, that this ^ 

pimple, and 9!ie might ^radst say obvious, •{ 
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expedient shoul^ not have been hit upon, 
in the North of England, when the prac- 
tice of carrying hay and corn, in wain^?, 
or two-wheeled ^x carriages, was solely 
\ \ in. use. The principal otgection to thera, 

^nd which> perhaps, was a chief (:ati^ of 
their being entirely laid aside, wes thp^ex- 
Jbfeme unsteadiness, attended with. danger 
to the lo^d^,; occasioned by the oxen, at 
the pole, stopping their he^ds^ suddenly,.to 
|eed ; apd tbrowipg.them Aip, as abruptly, 
• <>n every rpqyemeQt of. the carriage. But 

JiDw^^iJythi? Height have^>^n obviated, by 
wicker mu^l^, (openly ,wprt:ed> so. 4s npt 
'^ to restrain jtheir breath, ai;Kl wide enough 

J to perpofit thetti to chew the cud ) suspended 

^ ,|>y,strapSi pftssiisg qver the beads pf the 

i .oxen. .'...-, 

j .The OUTI-INE of MANAGEMENT, 

; here, as jn Susjex, is that of feUowing, and 

i ^il9ii^/or vrheat ; and continuing to crop, 

^til another fallow is nece^ry. ^ 

; The fossiV MANURES, in use, are lime, 
£0)4 what is called '' maii/": 
I Lime is ipuch useid : chiefly on ^^ dry fal- 

Jp^/' fpr wheats. h\ fhe w^ne of September, 
the ^^^ of the country, \fhex\ viewed froni 
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an eminence, appeared mottled with this 
conspicuous manure. It is fetd^d'from the. 
Chalk Hills, on the north of Maidstooe,r 
into the central parts of the Weald ; a dis- 
tance of ten or twelve miles : and this, not- 
withstanding there is limestone, beneath, 
the very lands, perhaps, which are manured, 
with chalk lime, at an enormous expendi-: 
ture of team labor. 

There are. two reasons given> for pers&»t 
vering in this practice. One of them is. 
that **the stone is difficult to be got to^ 
pieces ;'^ which probably means— not only, 
difficult to break and raise out of its bed, 
but difficult to burn with wood. The other, . 
that it is too " heavy '* for the Weald lands: 
"it gets down too fast/^ — Can there be 
any ground for this popular opinion ? 

The marl; which fell under my notice, 
was on the west side of the district, where 
I saw some instances of it, in use ; and !> 
examined a. pit of it, between Goudhurst i 
and Marden. It is an impure fullersearth, i 
without a particle of calcareous matter in* 
its composition. 

Of the OPERATIONS of the Weald,, 
or the MANAGEMENT. of particular 
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CROPS, I find nothing on ray Journals^ 
that could be useful or interesting to the 
public: except that, notwithstanding the 
lands, in general, are gathered up into beds^ 
or ridges, of different widths, they are, 
nevertheless, worked with the turnwrest 
plow: an aukward implement among nar- 
row lands ! 

Of its CATTLE, I am better prepared 
to speak. In going over the district, they 
were an object of attention. At the fair of 
Cranbrook, I saw them ; and, repeatedly, 
at the markets and fairs, of Maidstone. 

In BREED, the Weald differs from the rest 
of the county. The whole of the exten- 
sive district, which is denominated the Wild, 
whether it lies in the county of Kent or 
Sussex, possesses the same breed, or variety 
of cattle : and this, probably, (as I have 
already ventured to suggest*) the native, or 
once wild breed of the Island. And, what is 
remarkable, the eastern branch, or subva- 
riety, of this breed is, in a great measure, 
confined within the limits of this tract. 

At the western extremity, it is true, it 
extends beyond the limit of the Weald, or 
• Sec West of England. 
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Vale lands, of Sussex, to Midhurst, and up ^ 

the valley towards Petersfield ; also, in East ;' 

Sussex, it spreads southward, towards the 

sea ; being common to most parts of that 

county, and is usually, and not improperly I 

called the Sussex breed : — ^^but, eastwards, 

it reaches no farther than the Weald of 

Kent ; unless the District of Ashford, a^ 

that of Petworth, may have some claim 

upon It. i 

In 1795, I saw oxen of this breed, at 
work, in Romney Marsh ; and also on the 
coast, between Hithe and Folkstone. In 
passing between Hithe and Canterbury, by \ 

way of Stone Street, I observed a small I 

dairy of cows, of the trueniould, color, and 
horn of the breed of Sussex, and the Weald 
of Kent. And it is probably common to i 

what may be called South Kent : name- 
ly, the whole country southward of the 
Chalk Hills; the District of Maidstone ex- 
cepted. 

So that, on the whole, this breed of cattle 
may be considered as being in possession 
(as the established breeding stdck) of the 
entire country between the eastern divi- 
sion of the Chalk Hills, and the sea ; the 
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District of Maidstone, and the sea coast 
OF Sussex, exclusive. 

In the Weald of Kent, this breed is found 
in a remarkable state; ertremely various, 
as to quality. 'Near Staplehurst, I saw 
rearing cattle, that would have been a credit 
to sUiy country, in which this breed is pro- 
pagated ; and \f\ Marden, cows of the fairest 
mould ; wearing every appearance, in form, 
color, and horn, of being of the purest blood, 
of the middle-horned race of cattle. In Cran- 
brook> I examined an ox (said to be bred 
in the southern part of the district) which, 
in size, form, and flesh, might be deemed 
nearly perfect. Nevertheless, at the same 
place, I saw oth^*s of the basest blood; 
equal to any thing I recollect to have seen 
of the old Yorkshire or Dutch breed (see 
Yorkshire), with buttocks down to the 
hocks! ' And, at Maidstone, I have seen 
others, equally unfit, for every purpose of 
tattle* 

* On- THE FLE«H OF CATTLE. It is obscrvable, 
that, notwithstanding the extreme coarseness 6{ the hind 
quarters, the chine, of one of the worst of these ani- 
mals, "handled * mellow ! But this is not the only in- 
ittaoce, in which I have found a disparity, in the qua- 
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'f his base' blood; libwever, belongs n6t to 
the middlehor lied breed ; but is ti^ceaible 
to a leiss piire soui'ce ; and throng a there 
circumistance, which s6 nearly cohcems the 
valuable breed of cattle under' notice, that 
it ought riot to be forgotten. ^ 

During^ what has been usually called tlife 
Get-rtiian war^ a hu'mber of French^prisoners 
AvfeW fconfiried/ in thirf tieighbourhood of 
Cranbfook, oh the! :i6uth6rn borders of tha 
Weald of Kent, and nearly upon the borders 
or Sussex.- To maimiairt them, a drove of 
bulls, (which doubtless had been thrown up 
t>y the I'ortcshire breeders; who were about 
that 'tinie getting rid of the breled, attd liad 
b^ti - travelled southward ) ' were^puf chasied 
^\n the shires/' .Unfortunat&ljr^r; the 
country, the Kent ^ndJ^ulssel br^ersi be- 
ing taki^n With their k\ie and ttiefiilhess of 
their frame, saved sdhie of' them frbhi the 
slaughter, and used them with theif cows ; 
continuing, f6r so'me time, to bri^ from the 
cro*. And it was t6ar late beffoiVthey dis^ 
covered their error. For although some 

lities of the fl^h ot dil6ir6rLtp2c^o{ thc^mhe^smw^: 
a circumstsafc^,l>y the Wft)r, whkh is-^ridbmy perliht>^, 
sufficiently attendcdibV i^i^q^^rf^ !.■ ijofn:.:-! J'^ .' [^^ . 

VOL. I. A a 
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pains has been taken, to ^^ get out of the 
sort/' it nevertheless will still sometimes 
show itself; even when neither the sire qcnt 
the dam has any trait of it^ in their appear- 
ance, or palpable qualities.^ 

This shows how easily a valuable breed 
of stock may be debased. And may well 
serve as a caution, to those who s^re in poi»- 
s^s^on of a breed, which is tolerably pure, 
and profitable, not to deteriorate it, .with 
strange crosses ; seeing how difiicult it is to 
regain the original breed, and bring it back« 
to its former piprity. - 

Of the STATE OF HUSBANDRY, in 
this part of Kent, I have only to say, that 
there were, msmy foul lands, in tlie parts ( 
went Qver,— that the proportion of arable 
land$ appeared to be: much too great,— and 
t;l;iat the hedgerows were far too higl]u wid^, 
and impervious to the winds, for a low>, 
dirty, arable country. 

Of it» IMPROVEMENT I have the less 
occasion to speak ; as the me^? to be used 

* The above information I had from an intelligent 
ina^ad^anopd in y^^is, who livqd in lluy^ ocSghbour*^ 
l^qQif, at t^ tijp»f t)ie ek<{vmst«pc^ took .place ; and (in 
1790} well remembered the parti^^lvi; 
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Sire pi^^y 6Vidbnt);f tHe sache,,bbiilie V^le 
hoi^ of Kem,>4Dd «n thdsflj>of ^Smscsc ; foif 
^ho9e iiftprol^riWMait'I shall bfi^ proposals^ 
T^ im]y pskticMVary re^aitifTe inbv tin im^ 
pr&tigiA«nt of eh^^ V«le landb, ivHrach Te^ 
q\rii!'eb to^ bef nd«k:ed<< here, 16 ail hnternce^ 
i^ whiV;h a field,^^ this fiordictpni ni«rgai» 
vfas ' sedcesftftilly |i^v^Mired» UoHaa^^a of 

process by ifAAdfiipei^psi their fgveatebt 
imprdveAiettt i& to be-'efKttt^^ifQt ione<yf 
thieksi! WhIdH «heii> (k$m]^ri$ VKiM ^aol ta: 
not, however, from anyownyktioi jd»kItiK| 
prihelpie 19 yiffcm^h&t^om dnr kUa df Ihe 
dHficiHty,' ortliejlffpidHibiltOf,^ carryki^ 
it rato'pfa«fee.'! ' '•'J^-'"- • ''• • :). 1 : /-r 

I hdf^thi^gt^ftdl- ^fttlhoiio]^ in noting! 
this iheiddnt, ^- if <$)$tiftt<i^' ih Jthe practibei 
of a man, to whom, more than to any ottier 
person, I was beholden for information, re- 
specting the rural management, — not mere- 
ly of the Weald, and the Chalk Hills of 
Kent (on each of which he cultivated a 
considerable farm) but of the District of 
Maidstone, and the county in general.* 

* The late Mr. CHARtTOM of Maidstone. 
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' This field, when I saw it in 1790, had 
been in graiss,.Qnly three ye^rs ; yet, even 
then, it wpre a fine close sward; resefnbling 
that of old grass lands. Its managempnt 
was simply this. The soil was thoroughly 
CLEANED, for the crop; which was. njsvek 
mown ; but, from the time the corn crop 
was harvested^ it was kept closely pas- 
tured WITH sheep ; which were occasion- 
ally folded on THE YO.UTNO HERBAGE: a 

line c^?mans(gementy which, where sheep 
can bekq)t with siEifety> it would be^ilBcult, 
perhapis, toiinaiproye. r, 

It^is almofit needless t9'isuggest, that, the 
Medway navigation might easily *be,ex- 
tended into the center of. the^WEALP; 
for^ carrying in coals, Ql^\}iyOf Im^ymd 
bringing out timber, corn, hpps, and^qther. 
produce. r 
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impracticable to a stranger^ my examina** 
tions fell short of my intentions. On the 
whole, however, they were sufficient, to 
enable me, to give a general idea of the dis- 
trict, aiid an outline of its management. 

The SITUATION, of this extensive 
tract of Marsh lands^ is on the coast of the 
English Channel ; which bounds it, on the 
^st and south : its bouodaryt i;o the north 
and Wjrat^ being a range Qf cliffii (described 
^py^) Y^bjjcjii extend^ from Hithe^in a bend- 
^ l^n^AP tl)P moMth of the Roth^r. The 
pfi^ru^aVpart is situated in the county of 
ICeat : |h^ southwestern quarter, however, 
ii^auVwardly inclu4^ Ayithip that of Sussex ; 
DQiwithstanding it lies detached from the 
rest of the county, by the intervention of 
the estuary of the RotW. The former goes 
by the name of Romney Marsh, the latter 
by that of' Guilford Marsh. 

The EX;Tf:NT, if the mean length be 
estimated at eleven ipiles, and its mean 
width at sevpn, may be spt down at seventy- 
five square miles ; or fifty thousand acres, 

The ELEVATION of these lands, with 
respect to the sea, is low indeed I their sur- 
face lying nxMch belpw that of spring ticjes: 
H proof that they were not left \)y the ^aj 
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but owe their prtsorit state of profitablene^ 
to human exertions ; to an -extraordinary 
EMBAKKMtNT, wHicH will be noticed. I 
had an opportunity of seeing the tide se- 
veral feet above the level of the Marsh 
lands ; and this during a dead calm ; when 
there was not wind to raise a splash among 
the heads of the piles, which defend the 
outer fkoe of the bank. 

The SURFACE of Romney Marsh, 
whether viewed from the top of the em- 
bankment, or from the opposite cliffy, ap- 
pears not only level, but remarkably smooth; 
more so, at least, than that of the Yar- 
mouth Marshes (see Norfolk). 

Remark. This, however, is to b^ ac- 
coultted for, in the difference of thtlt situa^ 
tions. The Norfolk Marshes were formed, 
and left, by an estuary, or arm of the sea; 
which entering, in this case, at a narrow 
mouth, its waves could not reach the 
mudbanks, whkh grew up to the present 
Marshes. The channels and furrows, na- 
turally formed by rains and backwaters, 
remained open and undisturbed. Those of 
Kent, on the contrary, lay open to the sea ; 
whose waves (before the bank was raised) 
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swept freely over thein> every spring tide 
and gale of wind ; striking off the protu- 
berant parts, and filling up, or narrowing, 
the hollows and inequalities : thus tending, 
in a twofold manner, to give levelness and 
smoothness of surface. 

The WATERS, which at present fall on 
the surface^ or opze out of the banks which 
rise on the land side, are collected by nar<- 
row channels (probably those by which the 
surface waters of the original mudbanks 
were conveyed off) into three or more 
brooks, or inland dior^s, and let out, to the 
sea> by means of sluices and floodgates, un^ 
der the embankment. 

- SOIL. That which prevails, and which 
J2iay be emphatically called the soil iof these 
Marsh lands^ is ^It, or sea mud; what, 
on higher ground, would be termed rich 
CLAYEY LOAM. Nevertheless, in the neigh- 
bourhood, of Romney^ a sheer sand, blown 
from the sea shore, covers some space of 
ground : and, towards Hithe, at the eastern 
point of the flat, a clean gravel— pro-^ 
, vincially " beach/' — occupies a still greater 
extent of surface: and even the silty soils 
ypry in th^ir qualities, 
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Geological Remarks. The action of [ ■ 

the sea, on the margins of the lands which 
it bounds or encircles, is a subject which 
has not, perhaps, been examined with at« 
tention. its more general tendency is that 
of wearing away projecting parts, and fill- 
ing up inlets and indentures of the coast : j 
thus tending to give smoothness and rotun- 
dity of outline. But this general propen- 
sity is more or less counteracted, by the 
nature of the soils and their substructures^ 
against which the action of the waves is di- 
rected ; as well as by the snlliage thrown 
out by rivers, and returned to the coast ; 
and, moreover, by the currents and eddies 
of the tide. 

This last efiect presented itself, in a strong 
light, in reflecting on the formation of the 
level of marsh lands under view. The line 
of the seaworn cliff, and that of the front 
of the present Marshes, are isegments of 
circles, and answer to each other ; resem-^ 
bling, so much, the scoopings and sand- 
banks, formed by the windings and eddie;^ 
pf rivers, that I was led to consider the 
eiFects of the tide, passing through the Eng- 
lish Channel; and it ^ppear^ to be pr?- 1 
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cisely that of first scoopidg out the bay, 
and afterwards filling it with the raudbanks; 
uiider consideration. The effect of running 
Virater^ passing through a long winding 
ehanneU is uniformly the same, whether it 
be a rivulet^ a brook, or a river ; and the 
same natural law of fluids, probity v takes 
place, in a channel of the sea; whethar it be 
twenty yards, or twenty leagues, in width. 

A body of water, of the latter width, run-* 
ning with a strong current, and nearly in 
an eastern direction, meeting with resist*^ 
ance, in a winding shore, which alters tha 
course of its current, to the nonh, and has^ 
at the same time, its channel contracted to 
one third of its former width, naturally 
forms an eddy, to the northwest of the con- 
tracted part: and this is the situation of the 
bay and the mudbanks under notice. 

Indeed, there is one particular, in the 
f«m of these banks, which nothing but the 
circuitous draught of an eddy could have 
produced. It is not merely the bay that 
is silted up: the southwest point of the 
Marshes,«^thft richest and best lands, — ii' 
drawl out, some miles, into the sea, be- 
yond the line of coast on either side of it 
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Dwngy Ness vyijig widi Beacby Head, irt 
boldness of projectian. 

The immense collection of materials, re^ 
quisite to the formation of this extensive 
tract of landr are to be accounted for» in 
those of the earthy cliffs, which were torn 
down, in forming the bay ; in the suUiage 
of the Rother, and, perhaps, in that of other 
rivers, suspended in the currettf: of the tide^ 
and deposited by the stiller waters of the 
^dy. 

Hence the varying nature of the soils of 
these Marshes. In the north and east partSj 
and even to their center, where the eddy 
retained a degree of current, and where the 
grosser, heavier particles of suspended mat* 
ter, only, were let fall# the soil is of a less 
fertile quality, than it is, in the southern 
parts, below Romney, round Lydd, and to^ 
wards Dungy Ness, where, the motion of tho 
^y being spent, (or checked by the main 
current of the tide passing through the 
Channel) the finer particles had time to 
prefcipitate; and, there, the richest most 
v^liiable lands are found. 

INHABITANTS. This acquisition of 
territory to the county of Kent, is divided 
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Into HUNDREDS and parishes. In the more 
northern part of the level, the parishes ap- 
pear to be large; few churches are seen. 
But in the southern parts, below Romney, 
and round Lydd, where the soil is rich, and 
no upper lands on its margin, the townships 
are smaller. Nevertheless, the villages, 
everywhere, appear to be inconsiderable* 
And even Romney, its principal town, 
though neatly built, and respectably inha- 
bited, is only a small place: ranking with 
the lower class of what are called country 
market towns. 

The graziers, or occupiers of Marsh 
lands, many of them live at a distance ; 
especially, perhaps, those who occupy the 
north and west parts of the level. At 
Romney, there are several capital men ; and 
in the area of the Marsh, and towards the 
southern extremity of the district (away 
from the uplands) there are others. But, 
every where, the management of the Marshes, 
and the stock they carry, is committed, in 
a great measure, to the care of Marshmen— 
provincially "lookers ;" whose cabins and 
pens are seen scattered over the area of the 
Marsh. 
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With respect to the healthiness of this 
tract of low lands, reports speak differently. > 
Its inhabitant do not acknowledge it to be 
particularly unhealthy : ihd6ed, it has re- 
cently been advanced, that the soldiers, 
which have been quartered within it, have 
been found more healthy^- hefe, than in 
many parts of the uplands of the county. 
While the inhabitants of the uplands speak 
of it, as 4^Tr aguish, unhealthy ^country:' 
and, seeing: ihe great quantity of stagnant: 
water, whidi is, at present, pent u][), with^^ 
in its Mfiisi reason: inclines to the laher^ 
report;'> '^^T'' '' ■ - ' '' - ' ' -'^ ^» 

The thirih^ of inhabitawte, hbwevien^ 
may w^e-^tfe wliolly attributed; to the wii- 
healthi^^ ^igliiimture ; but,' insoqiepmi^ 
td the bfi[dness !bf the ROADS: * iEven th© 
t^Alt^ited, between^Rotottey ^M Ash^d^ Ji 
fburtdfin' infaannw imp8UBsable,4lrOcix>bb:-r> 
During thte winternttonths, thoaareia of , the' 
diMridt niuibt'jb.0 ki a wV6>ch«di state, w^th) 
respect to theitheans of: comimibicatiotK) 
On the sea side, fthe>top of theemfeohknlkilr 
fjirnisbes ^a fii;m road^ at all seiviODs ; >^nd^ 
ibi summer, a delightful dnei to < thivel; i Inl 
diedark^tcnrnnrTitigHty^of .vlihter^jhoweVep,! 
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it must frequently be diaagreeftble, if Dot 
dangerous. 

The whole is in a STATE OF INCLO 
SURE; excqjt the gravelly flat, mi the: 
sanded parts, that have been noticed. The. 
FEMCES are chiefly stttgnanP severs ; — ^wide 
ditches filled vtith Water. In thb environs \ 

of'RQinney»stitong^o^ «4<^ r4li^.are a cotnr 
mod fetlce; the stagnant .iyfet*rlwv.ing, of 
late years, been drawn offi'in aocne degree^, 
from the town; which has- ihqc<d)y been 
redderqd raare- healthy^ th^ it vWas fmr^ 
meiiy. Those fendes, ai» very ^pensive ; 
being made substantial; as they are equally 
tft g«Mrd' agauMt ^^ 4nd mti^* ." 
-. But f naked! posts aadrifs^ lho«^ in- 
^tdy preferable to waiitrif !st1^ li^ve the 
oitire leifel d«tilWtjB of ii8[]gfc,Ti» jjfchd winds 
rli^hic^ olfeit ite ^xAeoaiSet: 899f>e<i, witbditt 
a-chedbl iHo^J»iyc]aiiili«A), whose n«tiure 
^ it is, to HvB; Qii tl;ie:sur£apei>f ithe:«^th, and 

tbjprovide>ilo/p]aiQe of n$f»ge: beneath it> 
\ can weathec .out the severitiesrbf winter,- in 

\ ar atuatiod so triify' in(ddinebt» is be^tond 

[ thepower of reaton to ^xplaio';. and ncf^iing 

t bult the infaltible test of experienoe cofuIcL 

\ render it credible/ But lamcnlxUy tviie^i^ 
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is, thiit, notwithstanding the hardy nature 
of sheq>f thousands-*-tens of thousands— ;| 

are sacrificed^ to the sanctioned cruelty of I 

those, who place them in so perilous a ;| 

situation. ;;. 

It. wcHild seem as if some attempts had^ 
formerly^: been made, to raise live hedges ; 
in order to guard against this intoleraUe 
evil; th^re being bushes of the white thorn 
iK^ttered ovier the area of the Marsh; espe- 
cially on th^ north or land side. This sub^ 
ject will be resumed. 

. The EMPANKMENT, which defends 
jkhis^QXtiemuine and valuable tract of land, 
and its mhabitants, from the ravages of th^ 
waves ; and the DRAINAGE, which freefc 
them, from the overflow of interiw wat^rs^ 
remain to be noticed. They are insepa- 
rably connected with each other; and lire 
under one and the satne direction.* 

The 3A$TKy — or, as it is proviivpially 
terxped, . tjhe *^ sea WAthf^'-r-As not conti'^ 
nuo42S^ or entire. At the easternmost pointy 

• A tORPORATiON, acting under a code of laws oi 
anient- date : " composed by Henry de Bathe, a vene- 
rate -judge, in the rcigri of King Henry the Third.** 
Note on Blackstone, Book IIL chap, vi* sect* a* 
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near Hithe,the se^ throws up a high beach 
BANK of gravel ;: and thus prevents itself 
from breaking in, uppn the flat.* Some 
two or three miles from Uithe^ the artifi- 
cial bank commences ; and reaches tO' within 
a mile or two of Romney, where the Mar- 
,RAM BANKS, resembling those of Norfolk, 
render art the less necessary .t Below Rdm- 
ney^the *^ wall'' again commences. 
-This ARTIFICIAL BANK must have been 
« wi»rk of inlmense cost ; and is kept up^ 
at a great expence. . -j . 

^^ On the inner,! 6t. land $ide^ the slope is 
st«ep, and pretty r^ulaf; .measuring from 
fifteen to twentyfive.feet; accordii^ to 
tfae.v^ying sui?iacd;(i^ the lands of the 
Marsh ; the top of the; bank being of course 

.. • XWs efi«ct of. the waves will 'be,|»jftsi»ljirly ex* 
plained, on the sea coast of Sussev . . - ! _ 
,t The river Rother, tradition says, formerly dis- 
charged itself, in this part : and the sand,* of which the 
hkilk^ iire formed, may have been thVown out, by its 
ik)#i;f or they may have arisen frotxt in earthy ma^, 
so situated, as to be brought by the current, or recoil of 
(he tide, to this particular part ; as the flinty gravel 
which continues to accumulate, at the eastern extremity^ 
doubtkss is, from the feet of the Cl^lk HiUs, shdv* 
in^ beneath the ^ca. i - 
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Stays,, on the dutndes»'and daspihg strong 
planlu (two and a half indies thick) be- 
tween them : or, in other words, tlie posts 
are put down, so. nearly close to each ot;her» 
that planks, of this thickness, will just sHde 
down between them : thus farming a closb, 
firm fence, four, five, or six feet high. 

Between the jetties, mwe especially whera 
the gravel has been torn out, at is most 
liable to be torn away, the beach is covered, 
with faggots, of loi^, sprayey brushwood. 
Across these, slend^; poles, tm to twraty- 
five feet long, are laid, a few inches Scoai 
eadi other; and, across them, at the dis- 
tance of eveiy three feet, fipaer {^eoes, ^a 
length of the feggots (four or five feet long) 
are pinned down to the beach ; by the means 
of piles, about five feet long. These piles 
stand at eighteen inches (rom each other 
(each cross bar having three piles), th^ 
heads, when driven, standing, some iirches, 
above the cross pieces, and a foot or more 
above the- faggots. 

This rough covering, not only preserves 
the beach, from ferther defnredation;^ but 
assists the jetties, to collect, and retain, the 
gravel, thrown in betweea them, by the 
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without any regard to the specific quality^ 
or rental value, of the lands. The rate be- 
ing', on an average of years, about two 
shillings, an acre. 

The PRESENT PRODUCE of the lands, 
which thus owe their immense value to the 
invention and industry of man, is principally 
GRASS, or perennial herbage; but with a 
mixture of arable crops. These, how- 
ever, are inconsiderable, when compared 
with the unbroken sward, which may be 
said to cover the whole level. 

The main OBJECT of the Marsh far^ 
mer, and that to which the present produce 
is chiefly applied, is sheep; with, how- 
ever, a certain proportion of cattle ; some 
BORSES ; and with the few arable crops> 
which are seen in different parts of the Dis- 
trict ; but which engaged little of my at«^ 
tention. The most interesting notice, which 
I have respecting them, is, that the lands of 
Romney Marsh are worked with the turn- 
wrest plow, and are laid flat and furrowless^ 
like those on open rock, in the District of 
Maidstone ! 

GRASSLAND. The species, on a cur-- 
sory view, appears to be uniform. There 
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ivirons of Romoey, on the verge of liie 
a coasts and there took upon them the 
laracter of ^^ natural grassess/' might be 
fiicult to trace* It is possible, that when 
lese lands were first reclaimed (notwith* 
inding the cultivation of grasses in upland 
stricts, were then unknown or unpac- 
»d)^ the seeds of inland meadows were 
Uected, and sown over them. Or were 
e seeds brought down the rivers^ and de- 
ysited in the silt ? 

The DRAINAGE of these lands a{^)ears to 
\ well attended to. The drains and fence 
wers are occasionally cleared from mud ; 
[lich is dther piled, by the sides of the 
annels, out of which it is raised, or is set 
out the grounds, as manure ; under the 
me of ** sleecb:'' a general name, I be- 
ive, for sea mud, and whatever arises from 
ese Marsh, or mudbank lands.^ 
By this attention to the drains, the Marsh 
ids in general, I understand, are kept 
fficiently dry and firm, evjMi in winter,^ for 

^ Sea mup. From thenar^n of the land side of the 
rsh, this sleech is frequently carried upon the up- 
d$ ; and, on some of them, \% found to be a valuable 
Qure. 
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Aie^ to piWtUt6 rfndflodge topdrt : ftlkf/ in 
ordinary years, are sfiffiiiehtly sound, dt ftU 
seasons, to bfe pastwrefl With safety. Never- 
theless, in some particular years, great iiutti- 
bers haVe been taken off, by the ^< spear-^ 
ivort,*'orrot:* - ■ ^ 
• l^e AWLicAl'^oN^^f these grasskfid*^ 
except on the iMair^ins, knd tt^ 
m to pasturage. FOTaltlfeufgh immense nutti- 
bersr of sheep are wiirfered in the Marshes^^ 
not a morsel of hay, or any other winter 
food, than' stale herbage, is afforded them ; 
even in the severest weather, or whife thb 
grass is buried under the deepest snbws ! 

♦ *« Spearwort." This term is common to the 
Marshes, and the Weald of Kent ; and, perhaps, to the 
county. Whether spearwort is the provincial nsm6 of 
ranunculus f^mmula, I could iftot gain sattsf^toiy intel- 
ligence. This, however, being the common tei;m for 
the rot, is a strong evidence, that whoever gave it, be- 
lieved the disease to be owjng to a particular plaAt, 
bearing that name. 

IdeasV which, likd this, drd <;trongfy rooted in. tli«f 
minds of professional men, should be brought forward, 
into public view* If they are rooted in truth, cultivate 
and cherish them ; if in error, let them be eradicated, 
as wee<bj which encumber ttd deteriorate their prac- 
tke. •' • ' 
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^ Pasture Lands. In the management of 

grazing grounds^ two particulars reqmre 
notice. Themediodof i/o(;ibn^them; and 
the practice of striking ofTthe seed stems, 
whether of weeds or hfsrhage, — ^provincial! jr 
^* brushing'' them, — ^in the course of the 
summw :*-^A practice whidi, I believe, is 
pretty common to the District In the 
neighbourhood of Romney, in jth^ early 
part of September, not a stem was to be 
seen. The whole was in a state of lawn ; 
and, to the agricultural eye, the appearance 
was rich and beautiful. This is a practice 
which I have frajuently recommended : it 
not only destroys or checks the growth of 
weeds, but enlarges the field of pasturage ; 
especially wh^re sheep are the pasturing 
stock* 

The STOCK of these pasture grounds 
are mostly shj:ep; but thinly mixed with 
CATTLE, of the Welch and Sussex breeds; 
! also a few horses ; those which I observed, 

I being chiefly mares and colts. And, on die 

j: sands, near Romney, rabbits are ohserv-^ 

I ^ble : burrowing in the Marram banks.. 

1! The quantity of stocky which report sayas, 

I ft^ese lands are wont to carry^ is somewh^ 

I 
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facredible.;iis:n0t warranted, either i)y the 
appearancd:6f the lands,* die stock whidr 
are seen upoii them, or: the inforraa^QQ: 
>«hich I coJlectchd on the s^tg^ct i 

: Th^ gifaziers of Roraney Marsh appesTaf 
by their practice, to be well aiware, that th«; 
b?st art, in managing the grossrgrQwingf 
herbage of -roarsh la^,oift tp keep 'it- /^t?^/ 
and low* For^ if it bejufFered to run up, 
the coarser grasses gain entire jwsSessiQn; 
overgrowing the finer herbage ; the delight 
of sheep, and that which rervlers th^n pro-» 
fi table. Hence, when the taller grasses ig^ 
wp, in despite of the sithe and grazing 
cattle to keep them under, an admirable 
expedient is practised, to t^lear them avvay 
to their roots ; and thus to give th^ better 
herbage an opportunity of flgurishing,: This 
is done by *^ stocking hard/- with young 
'shejep,-r-provinoially "teg?''— -coming booie; 



».> J: 



* To the west and south of Roftinejr, also on a nar- 
row, slip of rising ground, at ;the immediate fiwt of tho 
cliffs, oi^ fhe opposite side of th^ Marsh, I saw lands 
that wore the appearance of rich powerful grazing 
grounds ; of lands worth fifty shillings to three pouhd$ 
^n acre; but the area of the north end of the level, ap* 
pea|:e4 \o ,haVe little claim to. such distinctionjr -^ 
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hungry and hal&tarved» £rom their upland 
winter pastures* Of these^ eight, ten, or 
mocie perhaps^ an acre^ are thrown into the 
roughest of these knds ; and are kept thore, 
until they have knawed them to the quick ; 
a work which takes them some weeks, per<«- 
bapis^ a ^^ couple of months,'' to accomplish ; 
when th(^y are reniav^ to better pasturage« 

In stocking with grazing sbeep^ — ^with 
sheep that are intended to get fat, — ^thfe^i 
Or four an aci^ may, I apprehend, be taken 
as^ the average nu Ail>er ; even on the better 
lapds. 

SHEEP. The breed of Romney Marsh 
is- that of East Kent ; whose manges and 
tiplandB^have, for many ages ptfhaps, been 
Stocked with the same breed of slieep. 
< Thig breed resembles, so much, that of 
the South Ham^ of' Devonshire, (see the 
West of England^) there can be little 
doubt of their being descended from the 
same race,— the ancient stock of the wild 
kinds of the West and Soudi of England. 
They are large, or above the middle size of 
English sheep ; their wool is somewhat 
)pDg:^ they are poled, or hx>rnlass; and 

* Tha Ma&sh wool is of a similar quality to dtai 
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many of them have colored legs and faces ; 
e^cially those which I have seen^ on the 
upland districts of East Kent : in Romney 
Marsh, they have less color ; being mostly 
white. 

The characteristics, of the Romney-Marsh 
variety, of the East-Kent breed of sheep, are 
the length of their legs, and the depth of 
their paunches: characteristics which belong 
to the old neglected breed of the Midland 
Counties. 

The most striking differential character, 

belonging to these two distinct breeds of 

sheep, in a state of neglect ^ is the size op 

BONE; that of the Kent breed being much the 

Jmest. And , from the opportunities, that I 

bf the South Hams, aod has long^been employed in the 
same manufacture ; — namely, the species of serge which 
is pccidtar, I beU«ve, to the West of England. Hence, 
the MAJiKiT for Kent woc^ have bsi^A Exeter ; un*. 
til lately ; when the demand for that niamifactiu^ he^ 
coming lessened, by the war with Spa^, other markets 
have been sought for ; and it is now (1797), I un^N 
stand, sent principaUy in;t<> Yorkshire. It has never, 
I was informed, by a prib^ipal dealer in Mar5^ woc^^ 
found its w^y to the market of Norwich : a strong 
evidence that it wants either length, or fineness of h^irj 
for the finer worsted manufactures. 
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have had> of examining these two distinct 
breeds, in their ordinary^ or unimproved states, 
whether in the respective districts of their 
propagation, or in Smithfield, I have no 
hesitation, in pronouncing the breed of Kent 
to be the most valuable. Their respective 
claims to superiority, in their present im^ 
proved states, I leave for contending parties 
to adjust. 

The PRESENT STATE OF IMPROVEMENT, 

of the Kentish sheep, may be considered as 
^hat of infancy, compared with the advanced 
istage of maturity, which the improvement 
of the Midland or Fen breed has reached.* 
The rays of light, however, by which the 
breeders of Kent have hitherto been di- 
rected, are evidently no other, than emana- 
tions from the luminary, which enlightened 

* The sheep of the lowlands of Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Northamptonshire, War- 

)VIC)LSHIRE,LEICBSTERSHIR£,LlNCOLNSHIREyaiMi 

Yorkshire, appear, pretty evidently, to be of one 
and the same race, and are, at present, very distin- 
guishable, from the other breeds of the Island. But 
"Whether they are merely a selection, of long standing, 
from the ancient breed of the country, or have been 
^mport^d, from the lowlands of the Continent, may 



I J;*^ »ow be too late to determine* 
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the midland provinces. Not only the prin- 
ciple, and the spirit, but the means, of im* 
provement flowed, in the first stages, at 
least, from the center of the system. In 
1795, there were evident traces of the 
DisHLEY BLOOD, in the breed of sheep un- 
der notice ; and although the means may^ 
more latterly, have been changed, from 
crossing with an alien breed, to that of 
propagating from the purest of the native 
blood ; still the principle, and the spirit 
which actuates it, owe their existence, even 
in this remote part of the Island, to the 
genius and perseverance of Mr. Bake- 
well ; whose proselytes are, here, nume- 
rous ; and the practice of letting rams, for 
the season, has been established, several 
years. ^ 

The RAMBREEDERS, who have risen most 
into notice, — those, at least, whom L heard 
most loudly spoken of, — are Mr. Russel 
and Mr. Coats of Romney, Mr. Muns of 
Brookland, and Mr. Wall of Ashford. 

From what little I saw of the improved 
BREED (in a part of Mr. Wall's flock), much 
has been already done, and more remains 
to be accompligjied. The improvement has 
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proceeded far enough, to show, in a few 
individuals of superior quality, what the 
Kent breed of sheep are capable of being 
faised to, by exertion and perseverance. 

The description of flocks, which are 
kept in Romney Marsh, are the three ge- 
neral descriptions of sheep ; namely, breed-- 
ing, rearing, ^iid fatting. 

In BREEDING, the rams are put to, very 
late ; as the middle of November ; in order 
that the grass may have time to make its 
i^ing shoot, before the season of lambing. 
For, in the winter management of sheep, 
even of ewe flocks, they are left, as has 
been said, to the mercy of the elements. In 
the severest weather, — when the stale her** 
]bage» their only food, is deeply covered 
with snow, and cutting winds set in upon 
them, from the sea,— -they are destitute of 
food and shelter ! Hundreds, or even thoih^ 
sands, are lost in a single night ! Blown, 
by scores ' perhaps, into the fence sewers 
(especially when there is ice of sufficient 
strength, to bear the snow, but not the 
sheep), thus forming bridges, for the rest to 
pass! During a severe frost, when the ice 
will every where bear the flocks, the Marsh, 
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Of course, becomes oile wide spread com-*- 
mon ; and it would be foUy^ in individiuals, 
even could they readily find thek own 
jiheep, to attempt to administer relief j 99 
the united fiodi> in a starving state, wcHild 
frustrate their intention. And this is the 
reason given, for not providing sustenance 
for their support* 

To this harsh treatment, by the wayj, 
may, irf part, at least, be attributed, the 
superior quality of this breed of sheep : 
the worst constitutioned individuals -be- 
come soonest weak ; and perish first : the 
best thrivers, on the contrary, retain their 
strength the longest, and survive. Starving 
is a sure, but a cruel, principle of improve^ 
ment. 

In an open winter, or when the snows 
are not so deep, as to prevent their scraping 
down to the herbage, nor the wind so strong 
^nd piercing, as to drive them from their 
purpose, and induce them to seek, in vain* 
for shelter, the ewes and yiearling sheep, it 
seems, get over the winter season, tolerably 
well, without assistance. , 

IMPROVEMENTS/ Seeing the un^ 
certainty attending thei Marshes, a$ wiii^ 
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tering grounds, and the extremely wretched 
and pitiable condition, which the stock are 
reduced to, in severe winters, the practice 
of keeping breeding flocks, in so ineli- 
jgiWe a situation, might be naturally enough 
censured. It may be aptly enquired, why 
are not the marshes of Romney , as of Yar- 
mouth, pastured with fatting stock and rear- 
ing cattle, in summer, and left, in winter, 
to the caprice of the elements, without in- 
jury or alarm to their occupiers ? This is 
plausible, until the subject is duly con-^ 
ddered. Where is the fatting and rearing 
stock to be found, to compass this desireable 
point ? Norfolk is a breeding county, and 
its Marshes are comparatively small : be- 
side, if its own stock are not sufficient, it 
has a regular and ample supply from the 
breeding grounds of Scotland. Whereas, 
Kent has no internal supply, either of cattle 
ot sheep (the cattle of the Weald excepted), 
and is situated at the veriest extremity of 
the Island, with respect to the breeding 
countries. Scotland, the North of England, 
Wales, the Midland Counties, and the West 
of England, all lie at a great distance, and 
have intermediate markets for their stock.. 
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Many Welch cattle, it is true, reach this 
extreme point of the Island ; but barely 
fenough to supply the upland districts, and 
to assist the sheep, and the sithe (and the 
few rearing cattle which the Weald may 
afford) to keep down the grass of the 
Marshes. It might ^ take the whole surplus 
produce of the Principality, to stock this 
extensive level of Marsh lands, entirely with 
Welch cattle.* 

^Upon the whole, it appears, pretty evi- 
dently, that the GENERAL ECONOMY, and 
present system of management^ of the Dis^ 
trict under view, have grown out of a sort 
of necessity ; arising from its extent^ and 
relative situation ; and that it. behoves its 
owners and occupiers, to use every endeavor 
towards doing away the evils, which attend 
its present plan c^ mattagement; and to 
i^dapt it, in the best manner possible, to 
given circurostances, 

* The Marshce within the sstuary of theTHAMES, 
below Wqolwich, are chiefly stocked with large cattle, 
from the Western, Midland, ^ and Northern parts of 
England. But these Mai^hes, thotigh much richer than 
those pf Romney, are, <;ai:ilpafltively, of inomsiderable 
txt^iit. 

VOL. I^ Cc 
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The great thing to be desired, and almost 
the only one wantedi iist shelter; andthia 

^r,;^ may be had, with certainty, and without 

.;L?: excessive cost» • ' 

^i-iv Ordinary hedgefei, jilanted at pc n^r th6^ 

surface, would be found, probably have been 
found, indpracticable to be rais^, between 
grounds that are continually pastured with 
sheep, wWch have ! no other $hrui>$ to gra- 
tify their appetites. 

But, by MOUND HEDGES, such as are in 
common use, in. Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, an immediate, shelter might be ob- 
tained ; and the shrubs planted upon thetn, 
ta increase the shelter, and. to bind the 
mounds together, ait well as to raise^ odp-** 
pice wood, would be plaped out of the reach 
• of sheep. 

How so great and obvious an improve- 
ment should so long have been overlooked 
may be a matter oY surprise. Yet had I 
not previously examined the fences of De- 
vonshire and Cornwall, this mean of im- 
provement, evident as it, may seem, might 
not have occ^rred. So requisite it is, that, 
to point out the means of improving any 
particular district, a. general knowledge, of 
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the several practices of the kingdom^should 
be- previously learnt; - 
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if not, roots, cuttings, and seeds of ev^y 
tree and shrub should be tried, until the 
right one is discovered. For coppice wood, 
growing on the tops of tbe n(K>unds, would 
not only increase their power of shelter, 
and bind them together with their roots, 
but would afford fagot wood, at least, for 
the embankment; and thus enable the 
Marsh lands to contribute to their own 
defence. 

On the sides of the mounds, the black- 
thorn might be propagated, either by roots 
or seeds, with certainty; and, probably, 
with a doubly good effect ; as tending to 
bind and guard the face of the bank ;* and 
as affording that supply of natural food, 
which, as has been hinted, may be essen* 
tial to the health of sheep-t 

To prevent them fronv climbing the 
mound, coping turves, and brushwood over 
iianging the face of it, should be used : this^ 
being a species of guard, which is found 
effectual, not only on the new mound fences 



♦ Sec West of England, Min: la. on this par- 
ticular. 
■ t See note page 326. 
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of the West of England, but on the rabbit 
warren sod walls of Yorkshire, and the 
stone walls of plantations, in the Highlands 
of Scotland ; where the deerlike sheep of 
those . mountains, are much better enabled 
to scale a hedge mound, than the heavy 
longwooled Iweed of Romney Marsh.* 

Thiese mound fences would render the 
STAGNANT SEWERS Useless. They should, 
of course, be filled up, and all stagnant 
waters* saving such as are wanted for the 
use of pasturing stock, be driven baqk, out 
of the higher parts of the Marshes, into 
the larger channels and common shores ; 
thus rendering the habitable country more 
healthy, than it can possibly be, at pre^nt. 

Should diflSculties arise, respecting the 
situations of the mounds, whether they 
should be raised on this or that side of the 
stewer fences, which divide distinct proper- 
ties, let Parliament djBtermine, and lay down 
regulations, to prevent ill disposed indivi- 
duals from hindering the progress of im- 

* For the method of raising mound fencI&s, in 
Devonshire, with remarks on the proper mode of 
treating them, in the state of gio^tVi, see West 
opENetAND. Sect: F*^^^*>*^^* 
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provement, and obstructing the general 
good. 

The best method of proceeding, perhaps, 
would be, to get off the water, in the spring, 
fill up the sewers, early in summer; and, 
, in the ensuing winter and spring, raise 

mounds, by degrees (so as to give the foun- 
dation time to settle firmly) on the sites of 
the water fences^ In this case, filling up the 
sewers with the hillockis and protuberances 
of the areas of the adjoining Marshes^ might 
, i be found eligible ; or, where the areas are 

already adjusted^ with ih^ subsoil of the 
land, immediately on either side ; throwing 
back the surface mold, and giving a length- 
ened slope towards the fence*. For facii^ 
and coping the mounds, thick turves, raised 
in the areas of the Marshes, wherever sur- 
face drains were wante^^ should be used: 
thus effecting the double purpose of drain- 
^ iiig the land; and of raising the fences,, 

without lowering, unnecessarily, the ground 
; on either side of them * 

The expence of raising these fences 

, .' ' -1 ' • - . , • 

. * Sec MiDjLANp Counties, Mik; 49, on this 
' ' point of management*. . . • ^ 
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would^ doubtless, be considerable ; but not. 
much more th^n the strong post and rail 
fences, that are now in use; and whose 
duration is only temporary ; whereas the 
mound coppice hedges, that are here pro- 
posed, would, with the ordinary care and 
expence of repairs, .which fences pf every 
kind are liable to, continue for ages, \yhile 
the value of their shelter, from the day they 
were raised, would be tenfold that of the 
extra expence in forming them. 
- . rif his expence, however, is not to be b^ne 
by tenants, without suitable remuneration. 
In general, proprietors should make the 
improvement, and tenants pay an adequate 
advance of rent. Or, where tenants, of capi- 
tal and spirit, have long leases, let them 
effect it ; and be alUowed an adequate sum, 
for the remainder of mprovemerUs whenever 
they quit, or their leases expire. 

Whether we estimate the saving of pro- 
perty, and rescuing from ^ state of misery 
thousands of useful and inoffensive animals, 
in severe winters ; or the increase of health 
to the human species, inhabiting this exten- 
sive and valuable tract of country ; this im- 
provement is most desireable. And, after 
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much consideration, nothing of impracti-- 
] cability appears; nor any reason why it 

I should not, forthwith, be carried into effect ; 

I so far, at least, as to form one or more in- 

^ closures, on each farm, or separate holding. 

In these sheltered inclosures, hay might 
\ be given to the ewes, in long and severe 

i winters; and, in deep snows, the triangular 

j scraper or snow sledge of Norfolk, might 

] be used with good effect ; in uncovering the 

j natural herbage reserved in these indo- 

j sures : by which means, they might be pre- 

served, in strength and condition, to keep 
the lambs alive, until the spring be con- 
firmed ; instead of these being suffered to 
die at the feet of their dams, for want of 
' nourishment. 

Two other obvious subjects of improve- 
ment present themselves ; even in a cursory 
view of these Marsh lands. 

The one relates to a better defence of 
the ENVIRONS of Romney, from the break- 
ing in of the sea, as well as from the blow- 
ing sands, that have been noticed. This, 
it is more than probable, might be effected, 
by the means of high artificial Marram 
Banks, similar to those which I formerly 
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suggested for defending the eastern coast of 
Norfolk. 

This simple and easy plan of defence, is 
to be excuted, in the summer season,-— 
when the sands are light, and the tides are 
low, — ^by two lines of slight fencing, placed 
some yards from each other, to catch th* 
blowing sands; and, on these, to propa- 
gate the Marram plant, — here provincially 
^* BENT ;" namely, arundo arenaria, or sea- 
-sand reed. See Norfolk, Min: 106. 

Not only the mischiefs, to which the in- 
closed lands now are lij^ble, by the drifting 
of the sand, as well as by the occasional 
inroads of salt water (which spoils or injures 
th^ herbage, on which it lodges, for some 
^ars) might probably be avoided; but 
many hundred acres of tmreclaimed coast 
(or rather a bay within the li«e of coast) 
over which the high tides now regularly 
flow, might possibly be rescued from tte 
waves, at a comparatively small expence. 

The other is the gravelly flat, already 
mentioned, which forms the eastern point 
of the level, near Hithe ; and which con- 
sists, perhaps, of more than a thousand acres 
of surface. 
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This tract lies> at present^ almost wholly 
unproductive ; a principal part of it, en- 
tirely so ; loose/ naked,: clean-washed \ sea 
gravel, of a sharp flinty nature. The West 
endy towards the productive Marsh lands, 
has a sl^ht covering of sward ; on which I 
^aw sheep depasturing: this part having 
b^n longei: fcurmed, and freed from the in^ 
ro^ds of the sea. 

. . Nature's process, in rendering this dis- 
couraging subject, this deep bed of naked 
ifinti^i : Mseful to the v^etable and aniinal 
p^rts of crea^ioUi is this. The first com^- 
jqupus plant, of the herbaceous kind, is' the 
t^U oat grasS' (avma elatior) whose bulbous 
roots, in. a state of decay, probably afibrd 
pjQUrishmenjt to a speicles of agrostis ; from 
what I could judge of it, inthe month of Sep 
Xtxf^h^r, \)[^ agrottis canina J or brown bent. 
This {spreads a sort of network over the gra- 
vel ; and, on this slight foundation, small ant« 
hills are raised !-r-doubtless, with particles 
of soil, fetched up from the base of the bed of 
gi;avel, or with the few that may be lodged 
aniQi^'it,, These being trodden down, in 
their infant Estate, and from time to time, 
by the feet of animals, or scattered, by other 
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means, a coat of soil is formed, sufficiently 
to sustain a sward of pasturable herbage. 

And, perhaps, the best assistance, that 
art can lend, is to endeavor to forward na- 
ture's work : to propagate the oat grass, 
the agrostis, and the indefatigable ant : 
whose labors, in this instance, are conspi- 
cuously useful ; and may be beneficial in - 
others. 

Nevertheless, it will be right to mention 
another idea, which occtirred to me, in 
viewing this extensive waste. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Inverness, in the North of Scot- 
land, Lsaw the sea kale (c^ambe maritima) 
flourishing in sea gravel, almost as free from 
soil, or earthy matter, as that whrch is 
under notice. If this nutritious culinary 
vegetable would thrive on the gravels <rf 
Hithe, and could be applied to any purpose 
of agriculture, an immense improvement 
tnight, at once, be made. If not, some 
other gross-growing marine plant may be 
induced to thrive ; and to rot on the sur- 
face, as nourishment ioc the oat and bent 
grasses ; or to bring forward, in a more 
summary way, a sward of pasturable her^ 
bagei ; 
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WITH the intention 6f taking a cursory 
view of East Kent, and of gaining a ge- 
neral i^ea of its rural practic6s,--^but most 
particularly, for the purpose of going over 
its HOP GROUNDS, and marking the varieties 
of practice, which distinguish the culture 
and management of the District of Can- 
terbury, from that of Maidstone,— I 
spent a few weeks, in the autumn of 1795, 
in looking over the eastwn parts of the 
county ; directing my attention, chiefly, to 
this District, the Isle of Thanet, and 
RoMNEY Marsh ; and, bere^ principally to 
the hop culture ; — to which, alone, I diall 
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confine my nemarks, in this division of my 
work. 

The HOP DISTRICT of East Kent 
may be said to reach, from Sittingbourn to 
Sandwich ; the environs of Canterbury 
being the center and heart of the District, 
The culture, in this part, extends, on every 
side of the town, to the feet of the hills that 
overlook it ; and into the Valley of Har- 
BLEDowN, whkh is cut off, by a ridge of 
hill, from the immediate environs of Can- 
terbury. East and west of this main body, 
the hop grounds are thinly scattered, in^de- 
tached and distant plots. 

The SPECIES, or varieties, grown in the 
District of Canterbury, are chiefly tw<^,v 
The common ** white bine,'' or what, id 
West Kent, is called the Canterbury bop ; 
and the ** red bine," or ** Flemish hop.** 
The former is the best in quality ;. the latter 
more hardy and productive ; being less ob- 
noxious to the attack of the numerous ene- 
mies, to which this species of produce is 
peculiarly liable. In 1795, the white bines 
were almost wholly cut off, except under 
particular circumstances; while the red 
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blnes^ in many instances, bore a middling 
crop. 

SOIL, In the environs of Canter- 
bury, the SOIL is of various qualities ; from 
sandy loam to a strong brick earth ; the 
depth being generally great ; as eighteen 
^ inches to two feet deep ; and the subsoil, 

J or base, invariably chalk. On this land, 

* as on lands of a similar nature, in the Dis- 

trict of Maidstone, hop grounds may be said 
to bd perpetual. 

In the Valley of Harbledown, the soil 
is<yf a more sandy nature : indeed, the lower 
skirts of the valley is a sheer sand ; and the 
jfbniediate subsoil the same ; there being no 
appearance of calcareous substances. Yet, 
httrej, hops are grown with success, and en- 
dure for a length of time. On inquiring 
theLage of a flourishing plantation, I wa& 
t^d, by a workman who assisted in planting 
it, that it was dbout thirty years old. 

On further inquiry, however, I found, 
that, although the chalk, in this valley, does 
not rise to near the surface, it nevertheless 
lies at no very considerable depth ; shallow 
wells, or shafts^ being usually sunk, to bring 
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it to the suffajce, for the' use of the land! 
And, as the downward rbots of the hop 
strike to a great depth,* itlire can be little 
doubt of thef j)roducti?eneiss and duration of 
the hops, onthdsfe lands, Tbeiftg owing to thS 
calcareous earth they compriie; Indeed, tit 
is not prob^le; that, in a <Sountry, like thiSi 
surroundeid on almost evei'ysMe,* with chalk 
hills, any of ' Its sciilSi <* -Siipferficial ^strata^ 
should be' Entirely free frdni (^Icareoslty . • 
Remark:.' Hehce the valley dfHarbledowtt, 
which, at ferst sight, seismdl' adverse to thfe 
idea, that^ bklttireous isubatratum is nedes-J- 
sary to the long duratbtt ^ the hop, proves, 
on dose exatnihation, to be a^good dvidience 
initsfaVtyr? -'^ '■ " "' '^'- "''' - ' ^' 
' ^L ANTING^. WhatettgagedmyMten- 
tion, principally; on this heati; is the dis^ 
TANCE iai Vi^h the hilfe ar^ J^feced, iii this 
District. • It » varies, hei^V-^^'^aboiit Maid- 
stone -but '4s, on the wh6!ei sfhorter;lev^ 
than in the Maidstone quarter. Six fe^t 
three inched square, sefeltis to be coni^dered 
is the best medium disliarrice. Biit the poles. 
Here, iafe shorter, than theyi^are in WeSt 

♦ See Distijgx .d» i^*^'"^*'^<>lR*> pag^^W- ^ 
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Kent ; the soils; being less po^verful, thdif 
the coonfib-on-rock i^nds of Maidstone. 

It is observable that, here (as in Here- 
fordshire, where the plow is in use) many 
plantations are set out in rows; — not in 
squares, or regularly aquipcan^ ; the width 
of the inter vals> or the distance between the 
yows, being sev^ or eight feet; the dis- 
tance betwe^ the hills, in the rows, about 
four feet. This giyes more room for the 
subplows and harrows, that arein use, here^ 
as in West Keiit,r— as well as a better op- 
portunity of cropping the intervals, — than 
is permitted by regular spaces. 

MANURES. These are the same, here, 
as in West Kent. Compost is every where 
preparing, in the autumnal months. And 
WOOLEN RAGS afe niuch in use. 

The POLES ace shorter, and generally 
of a worse quality, in this, than, in the west* 
farn parts c^ the county. The practice of 
planting coppices, with woods proper for 
this purpose, does not appear to have got a 
footing, here. The poles, in general, stand 
from ten to fifteen feet above the ground. 
Their lengths, of course, run from twelve to 
seventeen or eighteen feet. 
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SPRING MANAGEMENT. Under- 
CROPS are more frequent, here^ than about 
Maidstone. They ar^ chiefly, potatoes and 
beans: the latter b^ing here preferred ; as 
being thought to ** attract the vermin ;" 
that is, the flies of the aphis tribe. 

Remark. But whether the aphis of the 
bean, and the aphis of the bop, are one and 
the same species, or whether they exclude 
their young, indiscriminately, on these two 
plants, is not perhaps known. If^ on ma- 
ture examination, it should be found, that 
the t)ean does not, in fact, draw off the aphis 
fly, from the hop plants ; nevertheless, it 
is possible, that some other plant may be 
found, to perform this desireable part ; and 
it may be worth the planter's while, to try 
to discover such a plants and to cultivate it 
in the intervals of his hop grounds. 

SUMMER MANAGEMENT. The 
same, or a similar kind of horse hoe, or sub- 
plow of many shares, as is in use in West 
Kent, is seen in the hop grounds of. Can- 
terbury : as well as the harrow of a similar 
construction. 

In the autumn of 1 795, the hop gardens of 
Eaist Kent, taken in the aggregate, were 

YOL. I. D d 
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not in so gardenly a state of culture, as those 
of West Kent were, in 1790. The major 
part, however, were in high order ; and it 
was not evident, whether those which, in 
the early part of September, were seen in a 
foul neglected state, owed it to slovenliness ; 
or whether, from the discouraging pro- 
spect of a crop, they were purposely left 
unworked. 

ENEMIES. The year 1795 was one of 
the most fatal years the hop planters ever 
knew. On the better lands, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Canterbury, most especially on 
those which were in a high state of cultiva* 
tion and condition, scarcely a hop matured ! 

Some time previous tt) the season of 
ripening, they were attacked by the aphis, 
with which the leaves were much infested. 
But, at the time I saw them, the beginning 
of September, they were covered with cocci- 
nellcCy — lady birds ; which are well known 
to feed on the larvae of the aphis : the ex- 
perienced planter conskJering his hops safe, 
from the latter, when the former appear in 
force. 

But the finishing blow was given by 
the '' BLIGHT \* the whole plant becoming 



% 
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black, as if the smoke froth a furnace had 
fallen upon them : the half matured hops 
changing to hard knobs, or berries. This 
effect) howe^^er, was no more, perhaps, than 
a natural consequence of the aphides.* 

This being as it may, it is a fact which 
ought not to be left unnoticed, here^ that 
the foul lands, which have been mentioned, 
were, generally speaking, the only ones 
that escaped the mischief ! This I find par- 
ticularly noted, in my Journal, iii six diffe- 
rent places, as the facts occurred, in walking 
over the grounds. In one instance, the in-^ 

* Philosophers and Naturalists differ in their opinions^ 
respecting the cause of the blight or mildew. One 
is of opinion (see Dr. Fordyce's Elements of Agri- 
culture, Ed. 17.96, p« m.) that it proceeds from a weak 
state of the plant ; whose juices are thereby converted 
into sugar, which allures insects. Anothet, that the sac- 
charine, mucus, whicli is palpable on the surface of 
plants, is the feces of the aphides which feed on them. 
Both positions may be well grounded : the saccharizing 
process, in the one case, taking place within the plant, 
in thepther, within the animal. Mr. Curtis, I be- 
lieve, may claim the discovery, respecting the aphis : 
and the appearance of the hops, under notice, was simi- 
lar to that of a sallow, which I saw in Mr. Curtis's 
garden, near Brompton ; and which owed its sooty ap- 
pearance, pretty evidently, to aphides. 

Dds 
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tervals were green as grass ; appearing as if 
the weeds and grasses that had been suffered 
to grow up, had been struck off with a 
sithe : yet, here, the vines were loaded with 
hops. In two or three instances, the qua- 
lity of the soil had evident influence : the 
richer deeper soils being, in each ciase, the 
worst. In a piece whose intervals were 
partially cropped with potatoes, the crop- 
ped part was perceptibly the best. In one 
instance, the outside row, to the east, was 
loaded with hops, while the rest of the piece, 
of several acres, was abortive. And in ano- 
ther, the entire piece was cut off, while th(e 
wild hops, in the hedges, flourished, on every, 
side. And, lastly, the red bipe hops es- 
caped, incomparably better, than the white 
bine variety. 

Remark. What shall we infer from these 
facts ? for as such they may be safely relied 
on. If the whole mischief was done by the 
aphides, these incidents serve to show, that 
the aphis fly prefers a luxuriant, free-grow- 
ing plant ; one whose foliage is of a soft deli- 
cate texture, to another whose leaves are of 
a harsher more rigid nature ; whose surfaces 
may be less jienetrable, and whose juices 
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Hence, in th^ forcing of hop plants^^ther^ 
appears to be a point, beyond which the 
cultivator cannot pass, with propriety. \v\^ 
the District of Maidstone, we have seen, 
that a luxuriance of vine and foliage is, with 
great probability, productive of the mould, 
and other diseases ; and, in this District, it 
seems equally probable, that such an exu- 
berance renders them more liable to the 
attack of the aphis, There is a medium 
POINT which every cultivator" should en- 
deavor to find, and ta it direct his plan of 
management. The foul stinted crops, here 
brought forward, are evidently below that 
point ; and it may be worth the while of 
more spirited cultivators, to examine, with 
care, and to endeavor to ascertain, by com- 
parative experiments, whether the present 
practice of such cultivators, is not coiasi- 
derably above it: and whether, (in free- 
growing seasons at least) checking the luxu- 
riance of the vines ^nd foliage j instead of 
forcing them, in the summer months, would 
not, on the whble, be the most eligible 
management. See fhe District of Maid- 
stone, p. 294, on this subject. 
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lich simple contrivance the time and 
of measuring are saved, 
B construction of the " horses" is 
[y simple : being merely that of set-^ 
ip strong stakes or poles, about six 
sunder, and running a line of slender 
horizontally, along them, and at four 
id a half from the ground. The stakes 
right poles are let into the ground^i 
p poles; and each has an artificial 
or crutch, near the top, for the hori- 
I poles to rest on, This is given, by 
ing a stout wooden pin, so as to form 
ite angle with the top of the pole, or 
ird ; whose whole length is six or 
feet. 

3ach interspace, between the stakes, a 
ig basket is placed ;. and to each basket 
wed two or more pickers ; as a wo-^ 
md her children, or two indifferent 
is, who agree to pick together. Six 
;ht loaded poles being placed at one 
f the horse, the pickers take them,^ 
Y one, and recline them over the bas- 
which is set towards the other end of 
orse ; the pickers (if two) standing 
1 either side of it. 
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Setting up these poles is somewhat more 
trouble than carrying bins (as sedans) froin 
lot to lot. But the saving of time and dis- 
putes, in measuring, would seem to more 
than counterbalance that advantage: and 
the apparatus altogether is much simpler, 
and cheaper, than that of West Kent. 

Tallies, similar to those of the District 
of Maidstone, are in use, here, for keeping 
the pickers' accounts : with the addition of f; 

J.EADEN TOKENS, for odd bushels. Never- 
theless, a file is carried, to score such bushels, 
on the end of the tally, when the tokens 
fall short. \ This renders the business more 
complex, and, on a cursory view, apparently 
less eligible, than it is, in West Kent : see 
page 251. ^ 

DRYING HOUSE. I saw one, on a very 
simple and eligible plan, in this District. A 
long-square building is divided, lengthways, 
into two equal or nearly equal parts, by a 
partition, running from end to end, and from, 
the ground floor to ne^r the ridge of the 
roof. On one side of this partition, three 
kilns are placed ; the space over them be- 
ing free and open, to the roof. The other 
side is divided into stories ; having a grgund. 
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and an attic floor ; the tops, or 
he kilns rising to the midway 
e two last. 

en or fresh-gathered hops are 
tackle, to the attic, as a receiving 
n whence they are shot, or sho- 
n, upon the kiln cloths; and, 
, are thence thrown down, with 
ity, into the storeroom: and, 
are lowered, in the operation of 
to the warehouse, on the ground 

OP KILN, too, I found a valuable 
his District. In two of the dry- 
that I examined (the one a 
\t'' of four kilns, the other a pri- 
three)' the kilns wer^ invariably 
h sea coaL But instead of con- 
heat into the body of the kiln, 
ns of iron cylinders, as in West 
of brickwork are formed, on 
ide of the walls of the kiln, on 
le of the garden stove, or hot 
mode of construction which ap-^ 
3 safer, and to be calculated ta 
nore even and general heat, thaa 
of the Maidstone quarter. 
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In other particulars, whether relating to 
the CULTURE or the management of hops, 
,1 met with nothing, in this District, which 
is preferable to, or differing much from, the 
practice already described, in the District 
OF Maidstone, 



END OF THE first VOLUME. 
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